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GENERAL HENRY KNOX. 


We have already prefixed to our miscellany for August last, 
an engraving of that eminent hero, statesman, and patriot, the late 
general Henry Knox, accompanied with a sketch of his biogra- 
phy. Unfortunately, the plate was engraven from a portrait, 
which was taken many years since, and which of course did not 
give entire satisfaction to the friends and relatives of the deceas 
sed. As they were desirous of perpetuating the memory of a man 
who shared the dangers and the confidence of Washington, 
both in the field, and in the cabinet, they have transmitted to us 
from Boston a more recent portrait, from the pencil of that 
eminent painter, cur countryman Mr. Stewart. From this por- 
trait, an engraving has been executed by Edwin in his best man- 
ner, and may fairly challenge a comparison with any work of a 
similar kind, excuted in this country or abroad. 
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REVIEW.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI. 
Horace. 


Fableau des Prisons de Lyon, pour servir @ U Histoire de la Tyrannje de 1792 et 
1793, par A. F. Delandine, cidevant bibliothecaire a Lyon, Vun des prisonniers. 


Picture of the Prisons of Lyons, forming materials for a history of the tyranny of 
1792 and 1793, by A. £. Delandine, formerly librarian at Lyons, and one of 


the prisoners. 


THE more prominent events of that disasterous period are 
sufficiently familiar to us all. But general description, however 
accurate, or highly coloured, excites only a feeble sympathy, com- 
pared with the minute detail of individual misfortune. Happily 
for human nature, our sensibility to the distress of others seems 
to weaken as its sphere enlarges—we may lament the misery of 
a nation—we may regret its ruin—but our tears are reserved for 
domestic sorrow; and, withdrawing our eyes from the loose in- 
definite gloom of public calamity, we fix them with an anxious 
interest on some wretched solitary victim, whose private wretch- 
edness, or whose very name serves to render his situation more 
touching. With whatever vigour or briiliancy, therefore, the 
corruption of the cabinet, and the ravages of the army, the bloody 
scenes of the capital, and the devastation of the provinces may 
be depicted, it is from works like the present that the future 
Tacitus of l’rance must draw his most afflicting representations. 
Composed in prison, with the objects described immediately be- 
fore the writer, his work has every claim to authenticity, and we do 
not err in supposing that the interest which a perusal of it has 
inspired, will be equally felt by our readers, and by posterity. It 
will be remembered that in the year 1793, whilst the jacobin 
faction predominated in France, Lyons was besieged by the 
republican army on some pretence of loyalty; that at last, re- 
duced by death, and exhausted by famine, the city opened its 
gates to the deputics of the government. Among these was 
a wretch named Collot d’Herbois, who having been once hissed 
from the stage in this city, determined to revenge himself amply 
for his disgraces. In the very theatre itself he established a ja 
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cobin club; a temporary commission of legal spies was created, 
and the persons denounced by them were carried before a tribu- 
nal of five members. An immediate proscription of all the re- 
spectable inhabitants, the clergy, the nobility, all who had taken 
a part in the siege, now began; and it is of this scene that the 
author has given a description. He was denounced, and fled to 
the country; but was taken at night and carried to a prison called 
the Cloister—with what anticipations we may collect from the 
following account, which gives a clear view of the summary 
judgments of this tribunal. 


“On my arrival at the cloister, it was occupied by about twelve hundred 
inhabitants of Lyons, who had been arrested since the siege. Of these it was 
calculated that at least four-fifths would be put to death, so that it was scarce- 
ly worth the trouble to think of safety. This was indeed, less a common pri- 
son than a vast sheepfold, where the victims quietly waited for the day on 
which they were to be butchered by the government. The first with whom I 
conversed on our common lot, and their frail hopes, did not escape the fatal 
knife. Among these were the honest Jourdan, who, believing that he could 
have nothing to fear, had himself carried, although he was sick, to the tribu- 
‘nal, which sent him to the scaffold; the good Sémenol de Montbrison, who 
was saying to all of us, “I am not afraid, for out of prudence, and to ensure 
my safety, I went twice tothe club.” Bianchi, full of honour, Goyot of Ville- 
franche, an interesting and learned old man; his countryman Girardet, who 
hoped soon to be free, and offered to every prisoner to execute his commands 
with zeal. They were part of a hundred prisoners who left the cloister at 
eleven o’clock, arrived at the town-house after twelve, and at half after twelve, 
seventeen of them were already condemned and executed. Fifteen days be- 
fore another hundred had been led out on the first day, and by the tenth, all 
except three fell under the axe. It was here, too, that I saw Imbert Granier, 
a man of great acquirements, but now Keeping a constant silence. The archi- 
tect Dupoux, arrested for having extinguished the fire in his own house, 
when it had been in flames from a bomb thrown during the siege; the two bro- 
thers Perussel, the youngest of whom said to me, ‘They may do what they 
please with us now. My father, who was arrested, has been liberated; as for 
us, we are easy and can die without regret? They both were soon after put 
to death.” 


The feelings of the prisoners in such a situation are equally 
well drawn. “It is inthe cloister that the days seem to consist 
of more than twenty-four hours. We read and wrote, and play- 
‘ed; but the continual images of ravage and destruction, 
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feebleness of their hopes, ‘and the proof of their danger, had 
given to all the prisoners a stoical serenity. By the force of 
fearing they have ceased to fear. The sacrifice is already made; 
the mind is accustomed to it, and life seems like the rarest prize 
of this bloody lottery. The conversation partakes of this cha- 
racter; it is less serious than reflecting, always mild, and never 
desponding.” They even sometimes amused themselves in a 
manner characteristic of the amiable levity and the buoyant spi- 
rits of their countrymep. During the great crisis, only one song 
was made in the prison, but some time afterwards when a num- 
ber were condemned to remain in prison till peace, and existence 
was therefore more certain, they recurred to every mode of light- 
ening the burden of life. We doubt, indeed, whether the annals 
of any, except a French prison, could supply so amusing a chap- 
ter of songs and charades, and bouts, rimés, and enigmas. 

After remaining in this prison till the guillotine had cleared 
their way, achain of prisoners were on the first day of every de- 
cade, led out from the cloister, and from the other two prisons, 
St. Joseph and Roanne, to the town-house, the great reservoir, 
where the tribunal sat. In one part of it, such as had not yet re- 
ceived their trial, were crowded, to wait till it was their turn to 
be sacrificed. As the moment approached, their anxieties in- 


creased. 


* While the judges are sitting in the morning, from nine to twelve, and 
from seven to nine in the evening, nothing can be compared to the anguish of 
every prisoncr, who is uncertain whether he is to be called before the tribu- 
nal. At every instant the doors are opened, and the keepers, whom they seem 
to have chosen for their coarse and sepuichral voices, cry out “ to the inter- 
rogatory, such a one advance and take your bundle.” The accused shudders 
as he immediately takes this bundle, consisting of his basket and covering, 
and goes out with his eyes on the ground, and terror on his countenance. The 
door closes after him, and he scarcely ever returns again, being conducted at 
once either to the vault of delivery, or of death. He is now led to the vesti- 
bule before the hall of the court, where three or four prisoners are made to 
sit together, before they are introduced. They do not, however, wait long, 
for it is calculated that every quarter of an hour seven prisoners are called 
and judged; when the instant arrives, he is led before the judges, and seated 
on a stool; two soldiers stand by his side, behind is his introducer, who 
waits the signal of the judges. This is various. Commonly the judges touch 
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the little axe suspended on their breasts, to designate the guillotine; put their 
hands to their foreheads in condemning the accused to be shot, and stretch 
their arms on the table as a sign of liberation. If one could choose the mo- 
ment of his trial, the morning would be preferable; for in the evening, the 
judges are harrassed, worn down, and out of order from solicitations or 
drunkenness. The interrogatory is precise and short; often no more than three 
questions are asked—What is your name and profession? What did you do 
during the siege? Are you denounced? The answers are compared with the 
papers sent to the tribunal by the temporary commission. As soon as the sen- 
tence is pronounced, or the secret signal given, the jailer puts his hand on the 
shoulder of the accused, and saying, “ follow me,” leads him down stairs, 
either into the good or the bad vault; the first, the receptacle of those con- 
demned to detention, the second, for those who were to be executed. Some- 
times, however, after the first interrogatory, the prisoner is remanded into the 
great hall, till he is questioned a second time. This is an additional punish- 
ment. More than two hundred prisoners breathe the infected air of this hall, 
which was once the assembly room of the happy, at all their festivals, but is 
now devastated by bullets aud bombs, the walls spoilt, the ceiling opened, to 

admit the inclemency of the weather, the joists loose, and threatening the sick 
and wretched beings who are stretched on the straw beneath them. What in- 
creases the horror of this room is, that at half after twelve the judgments of 
death are distinctly heard, as they are pronounced on the steps of the town- 

house; they hear too, the voices of the victims crying out, “ People, you are 

deceived—the republic needs no assassinations—I am falsely accused—I have 
not been questioned—} have not har time to answer—they have mistaken me 
for another—abominable judges, you will perish—I call you before God. Oh, 
what a dreadful silence reigns among the prisoners; how all conversation is 
suspended, every countenance is painted with fright, an enormous weight is 
on every heart. Presently is heard the soldiers’ step leading off the condemn- 
ed to another end of the square; then every stroke of the guillotine, the num- 
ber of heads may be counted as they fall; but the windows are closed in order 
not to see them. 


In the confusion of the crowd, many extraordinary mistakes 
occurred. The executioners themselves could not know all the 
prisoners, and had not time to identify persons, so that the safety 
or the death of a being, very often depended on their caprice, 
or their haste. Of this an instance is given in a wretched man, 
by the name of Revolliere, who was mingling among the crowd | 
of prisoners, when the executioners came to bind him, and car- 
ry him off. He protested that they must have mistaken him for 
some other person—that he had never yet been interrogated— 
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never even seen the judges. It was in vain—he was taken out 
and shot. A more fortunate case, was that of a curate, named 








Ivernal. He was already stripped and tied, when, just as they 
were about to carry him before the tribunal, the clerk came down 
to call over the list of names. Ivernal heard his own pronounced 
wrong, and declared that such was not his name. The clerk ex- 
amined the register, and finding actually, that he had been mis- 
taken for another person, had him released. A similar instance 
is given in a person by the name of Laurenson, who 


“‘ Had been tried, and judgment given that he should soon be liberaied; but 
in the mean time he was detained with the prisoners, Whilst he was there, he 
received a very energetic remonstrance in his favour, and even those who had 
caused his imprisonment, retracted their denunciation. He considered this 
paper as no longer useful, since his life was now saved; but he had scarcely 
put it into his pocket when his name was called. He went out into the entry, 
where he was instantly tied to a file of other prisoners, and led towards the 
guillotine. Perfectly stupified, and scarcely believing that he did not dream, 
he was recalled to his senses, by seeing the important paper fall from his 
pocket. As one of the soldiers picked it up, Laurenson exclaimed to him, “ If 
the judges could only have read it, I should not be put to death, but I have 
just received it.” In a moment the soldier left his rank, and making his way 
through the crowd to the tribunal, exhibited the document and procured an or- 
der to stay the execution. As his deliverer hastened back, he found that a 
moment’s delay would have been fatal. Laurenson was fortunately the last of 
forty persons who were to be guillotined. Thirty-nine had already fallen. 
He was already tied tothe block, when the soldier arrived out of breath, cried 
out to stop, showed the order, and had the prisoner untied. He had in the 
mean time fainted, and was carried back to the town-house perfectly insensi- 
ble. After bleeding him three times, he opened his eyes, but the dreadful 
impressions of the bloody spectacle deprived him of reason, and he was obli- 
ged to be carried to the hospital.” 


But these single trials exhausted the patience of the judges, 
who adopted, at last, a more expeditious scheme. Strings of 
prisoners were tried and executed in mass. It was thus, that 
sixty-nine of the flower of the youth were led out to be shot: 
and this was followed by another example of stili more exten- 
sive barbarity. 


‘It was from the prison of Roanne, that the two hundred and nine Lyon- 
ese, who were condemned in mass, during a single day, were led out to exe- 
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cution. Each one, indeed, scarcely did more than appear before the tribunal. 
A long rope was fixed to each tree of an alley of weeping willows; to this the 
condemned were tied with their hands behind their backs, and a picket of sol- 
diers more or less strong placed at four steps before each of them. At a given 
signal the first shots began. Some had their arms carried off—some their jaw- 
bones—some a part of their heads. As they fell and raised themselves up, on 
every side was heard the frightfyl cries of “ finish me—my friends do not 
spare me;” cries which resounded even on the other side of the Rhone. It was 
thus that all the executions were made, but the multitudes of the victims in 
this case, doubled the time of immolation. After it was accomplished, the 
bodies were stripped and thrown into deep ditches, where they were covered 
with lime and a little earth. On counting them, it appeared that there were 
two hundred and ten, instead of two hundred and nine, though one of the pri- 
soners had broken loose from the chain, and escaped. It was then recollected, 
that in tying the prisoners in the court-yard of the prison, two persons had vi- 
olently declared that they did not belong to the prison, but had been hired 
merely to do jobs for some of the prisoners. In spite of their remonstrances, 
however, they were tied like the rest, were forced to march, and had perished.” 


From this dreary waste of crime and destruction, we turn 
with pleasure to the various instances which are recorded of sig- 
nal and heroic magnanimity. Fond, as we are, of every thing 
which vindicates our nature from the common charge of inte- 
rested selfishness, we are cheered by the contemplation of such 
examples, which still prove, that no dangers can extinguish our 
affections, or our sense of duty. These principles lie deep in 
our nature—they sleep in the common intercourse of the world, 
and the superficial do not perceive them, till they are roused into 
energy, by the powerful stimulants of calamity. Thus, even 
among the inhabitants of Lyons, a plain manufacturing people, a 
soil not favourable, we might suppose, to the nobler virtues, a 
thousand examples occurred of the calmest contempt of death, 
and the proudest scorn of danger, or dishonour. 


“Tam sorry, said Dargeon, that they do not decide my fate sooner. What 
have I, indeed, to fear? The end of life, even in this world, is too often only a 
fatiguing servitude; here it is a punishment. To-morrow I will go voluntari- 
ly before the jadges—I make you my adieus in advance.” The next day he 
presented himself to the tribunal, and his adieus were eternal.” 

“The brother of one of the prisoners had been distinguished during the 
Siege, aud was afterwards denounced. The commissaries who were in quest 
of him, came to the house of the prisoner himself, and mistaking him for his 
Brother, brought him before the tribunal, where he was condemned. He dis- 
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dained, however, to correct an error, which would be the means of saving his 


brother, and was fatal only to himself. He even congratulated himself on his. 


devotion, though without thinking it at all extraordinary, and went joyfully to 
the scaffold.” 

* Among others brought before the tribunal, was a young woman, who re- 
fused to wear a cockade. They asked her the reason of her obstinacy. It 
is not,” said she, “ the cockade itself which I hate, but since you wear it, it 
seems to be the signal of crimes, and it shall not be seen on my head.” One 
of the judges made a sign to the guard, to tie one to her bonnet, saying to 
her, * Go, in wearing this you will be saved.” She rose with great coolness, 
took off the cockade, and answering only, “I give it back to you,” was led out 
to perish.” 

“ The greatest examples of cool firmness and courage, were particularly 
displayed by timid nuns, and humble curates. If your duty, said one of the 
latter, is to condemn us, obey your law; I, too, must obey mine, and it orders 
me to die.” 

** Do you believe in Hell, asked they, of the curate of Amplepuy. “ How 
can I doubt it,” replied he, “ when I see you, and hear what is ppqetings were 
1 an infidel, this would convert me.” 

* Bourbon, curate of Agni, had passed forty years in the exercise of all the 
virtues, and in the midst of the poor, of whom he was the father. Perfectly 
calm, and determined on death, he regretted only the good which he might 
still have done. He sat down one day to write, and having finished his letter, 
blessed it, and then raising his hands to Heaven, addressed a fervent prayer. 
I was moved, and shared, without knowing them, his prayer and his feelings. 
When he came to his bed by the side of my own, I asked him the subject of 
his letter—he declined—but, as I ventured to insist, “ My friend,” said he, 
“‘my sacrifice is already made. For more than thirty years I have had the 

happiness to consider death, and prepare myself for it. Should I go to pur- 
chase some feeble days, which remain, by rejecting publicly, the principles 
which I have taught during life, and which have seemed worthy of rendering 
men virtuous. But, before finishing my career, I had forgotten one duty, which 
I have just fulfilled with transport. I have written to the person who denoun- 
ced me, and caused my arrest. Unhappy creature! he is more to be pitied 
than Iam. Ihave thought of his torments, I have wished to soften them; I 
have blessed his existence, I have desired that his last hour should be tran- 
quil and happy. I will shortly go to ask it, myself, from the God of mercy.” 
As Bourbon spoke, a ray of divine glory seemed to beam on his countenance. 
}fe was soon led to execution. : 

“By the side of such examples, how low appear the equivocations, by 
which the weak vainly hoped to escape. 

“A priest expected to save himself by feigning atheism. ‘ Do you be- 
lieve in God,” said they to him: “ A little,” answered he. The president in- 
stantly pronounced, ** Die, wretch, and go and acknowledge him.” 
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We shall close this;artiele, by extracting an account of an at- 
tempt to escape, made by a number of prisoners. We offer 
no apology for its length; since we have never seen, even in the 
marvellous adventures of Trenk, a more lively representation of 








a similar incident. 


“On the 9th of December, seventy-two prisoners were condemned, and 
transferred into the bad vault. The next day, being the decade, there was no 
execution; and Porral, one of the prisoners, determined to profit by this cir- 
cumstance, and attempt an escape. His sisters, having by a bribe, of three 
thousand livres, obtained access to him, burst into tears. “ Ti.is,” said Porral, 
“is no time to weep—we must arm ourselves with activity, and try to escape. 
Bring me some files, a crow-bar, and other instruments, plenty of wine, and 
even daggers, for we must defend ourselves before we perish. Through that 
high narrow window, you can pass down every thing, and I will stay under it 
to receive them.” The sisters left him, and in the course of the day, brought 
the files and crow-bar, scissars, large butcher knives, twelve chickens, and 
more than sixty bottles of wine. Porral then joined four others of the most 
strong and adroit prisoners in the scheme. As soon as night came, they pro- 
posed a general supper; the last they should ever make. It was accepted, and 
during it, the prisoners exhort each other to brave tyranny, and die without 
weakness. The wine passed pientifully, till at length the greater part of the pri- 
soners were overpowered by it, and went to sleep. At eleven o’clock, the con- 
spirators began their work. One of them was placed as a sentinel with a dag- 
ger, to strike down the jailer, if in going his round at two o'clock he should 
appear to suspect any plot. The other four put off their clothes, and began 
to seek for a passage. At the extremity of the second vault, there was a 
dark part, at the end of which they found a strong double door of oak. This 
they attacked. By degrees the hinges gave way, and the lead which sodered 
them was filed off. They then raised it with the crow-bar. Still the door 
would not open; again and again they tried, and could not conceive what held 
it. At last they widened, by means of the scissars, the hole till they saw that 
it was tied to a distant beam by a large rope fixed to a ring on the outside of 
the door, and neither the scissars, the crow-bar, nor the file could reach it. 
This was a moment of despair, but a ray of hope succeeded. One of the work- 
men returned to the vault, and asked for a wax candle. The notary, Fromen- 
tal, half asleep, recollected that he had a piece, got up and found it. With 
this the conspirator returned, and after unrolling it, and tying it to a thin piece 
of wood to make it reac!) as far as possible, lighted one end, and passing it 
through the hole, the rope took fire, and they soon opened the door. They 
closed it gently behind them, and now found that they were ina second vault, — 
in the middle ef which was a piece of free-stone, on the ground. They struck 
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it lightly, and it returned a hollow sound. Might not this be the entrance 
of a canal which led towards the Rhone, and if the workmen, who made it, 
could pass in this direction, why cannot we?” This conjecture appeared cer- 
tain, They cleared the e:rth from round the stone, and raising it with the 








crow-bar, saw, with ivansports of joy, a subterranean passage, which must 
have some outlet. In order to descend it, all their handkerchiefs were tied to- 
gether, and Joseph la Batre holding by them, and supporting himself against 
the wall, reached the bottom. They passed down the light—he looked and 
sounded every where—another moment of distress and anguish—he found no 
door, no air hole, no means of going farther. The place seemed to be some 
neglected well, or rather some dungeon, which lad, perhaps, formerly re- 
ceived its wretched victim. La Batre came up, and they now sought some 
other resource. At the end of the vault there was still a door, which offered 
the only means of escape. They again set to work, but after breaking all that 
seemed to cetain it, the door still resisted. As before, they made a hole, and 
on looking through, observed two large stones, one on top of the other, which 
propped it. They were forced to make another opening, through which they 
passed the crow-bar, and at the same moment raised the door with a stick of 
wood, which they fortunately found at hand. At last, the first stone gave way, 
feli on the ground, and with it the door swung open. Every thing was then 
surmounted. The conspirators were now in a large deep vault, which was 
used as a national depot, for sequestered goods—a trunk full of shirts was 
open, and each of them took one in exchange for their own, covered with 
dirt and vermin. This hasty toilet seemed a good omen. There were now 
two doors before them. After hesitating which to attack, they approached 
one, but scarcely had the file made a slight noise, when on the other side of 
the door, a dog growled, and began to bark—an instant terror seized them all 
—every arm was suspended—each workman was motionless with astonish- 
ment and terror. This door was near the jailer’s lodge. They now recollected 
that this was the time at which he was to take his round, and that it would 
soon strike two o’clock. One of the conspirators went back to the first vault, 
to see if all was safe. In the mean time, the rest suspended their labours, and 
their strength being almost exhausted, they breakfasted. “Iam not fond of 
wine,” said one of them to me, “but never did I drink any with more plea- 
sure, than under this gloomy vault. At cvery glass I felt my courage revive, 
and my arm strengthen. On this occasion, wine did seem to be the true sup- 
port of misfortune.’ ‘The man who had been sent to examine, now returned. 
Qn entering the first vault, he shuddered at seeing the jailer already there to 
take his round. This had, however, prevented his hearing the noise of his 
dog. The man placed as sgntinel, requested him not to refuse him a last fa- 
vour, which was, to empty a bottle of hermitage. They then sat down together, 
and when the jailer left them, he had drank so much wine, as to need sleep 
during the rest of the night. ‘hey now resumed the work with vigour, Tlrey 
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teaving the fatal door where they had heard the dog, found that the other was 


a folding door closed by an iron bar, fixed to a chain of iron. -At the firstyat- 
tempt the ring broke—the bar was raised, and the door opened, This was 
not, however, the end of their labours, which seemed to myltiply, as they ad- 
vanced. The door opened into a long entry. On one side they perceived a 
door, but as it opened towards the court-yard, they passed on to the end of 
the entry, where there was a second. Behind this they heard a noisé-—they 
listened, and through the cracks observed some men stretched on straw, be- 
fore the embers of a fire. . Can these be prisoners? Let us join them, and 
escape together.” At that moment one of the men rose. He spoke Patois—he 
wore uniform, and mentioned the number of counter revolutionary: brigands. 
whom they intend soon to shoot. These brigands now discover that this is 
the'guard. They have then come thus far to see all their hopes vanish.. To 
what have all their fruitless labours and anxieties brought them? To a guard, 
who at the slightest noise, would alarm the whole soldiery. Despondency 
of mind, united with personai weariness. Still, however, there was one hope 
left—the door which they had passed. They withdrew gently the bolt—the 
door opened—whi:.t sudden joy—they find the stair case which leads into the 
court-yard. Four o‘clock and a half just then struck. The night was dark and 
cold—it rained and snowed at the same time. The associates embraced each 
other and prepared to escape, when one of them cried, “‘ Wretches, what are you 
about to do—if we attempt to escape now, we are ruined—the eastern railing 
is now shut, and if we pass at this unusual hour, before the guard, the alarm 
will be given. At eight o’clock every one has the liberty of going into the court- 
yard—the executioners will not come for us till after ten, and between eight 
and ten, we may all escape, for by suffering only three at a time to go every four 
minutes, they may mingle unperceived in the crowd. During the three hours be- 
fore us, let each of us reveal the secret to two other prisoners—we shall then 
be fifteen, and the last of that number will apprize fifteen others, till in this 
Way we muy all escape. After having had the courage to come thus far, let us 
have that also of not going farther.” They had the firmness to yield; and re- 
turning to the vault, each began to choose those whom he would first save. 
Among the first, was Montellier, 4 man of mild and amiable character. “ I thank 
you, my friend, said he, but Ido not wish to aggravate my case—I will tell you 
in confidence, that I have been mistaken for my brother—the judges are now 
convinced of it, and this very morning [am to obtain my liberty.” It is thus that 
hope trifles with man, even to his grave. At noon, Montellier was not in ex- 
istence, They spoke also to the Baron de Chaffoy, a fine young. man in the 
flower of his age. “ Lite,” said he, “ no longer offers me any charms. Allthe 
ties which bound me to it are broken, I had thirty thousand livres a year; 
they have taken it from me. They have just guillotined my father. His virtues. 
did not merit such a lot—nor do I think that I deserve it, but I will submit.” 
His courage was without ostentation—his resolution unshaken. In spite of in- 
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treaties, he remained, and wished to die. Fifteen were at length procured, and 
went to the head of the stairs. ‘The first who ventured down was Porral. As 
he passed the sentinel, he said to him—* Comrade, it snows—this is very bad 
weather—were I in your place, I would not wet myself, but go into the guard 
house.” The sentinel thanked him, and followed his advice; after which the 
fiight of the rest became much easier. The imprudence of the fifteenth ,de- 
stroyed the effects of the plan. According to the agreement, he was to have 
given notice to only fifteen others—but, in his haste to escape, he cried out— 
“Let every one take care of himself—the passage is open.” The prisoners 
started up, and at first thought him out of his head. A few began to look for 
the outlet, when hearing the noise, the sentinels rushed in, secured the doors, 
and sounded the alarm. At ten o’clock, a domiciliary visit was made through- 
out the city, but of the fifteen who left the prison, only four were retaken.” 


In a work like the present, the style is a subject of alto- 
gether subordinate consideration. But the narration is spright- 
ly; and, although not as methodical in some instances as might 
have been wished, yet, still presents a clear and spirited picture 
of the objects described. 


> 


aud 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Skeich of the origin and progress of the Medical Schools of Newyork and Phila- 
delphia. Being an extract from the introductory Lecture, delivered in the 
University of Newyork, on the 8th day of November 1811, by David Hosack, 
Mf. D. Professor of the theory and practice of Physic and Clinical Medicine. 


Instruction by lecture has ever been considered one of the 
best means of imparting knowledge; and if we inquire into the 
literary history of different nations we shall find, that according 
as they have been more or less enlightened, institutions for this 
purpose have been established and supported. 

_ In corroboration of this fact it may be remarked, that the city 
of Athens, in its most flourishing period, was proudly preemi- 
nent in this respect, and justly boasted of her numerous schools, 


‘as well as of her philosophers who presided over them. 


Those who are conversant in classical literature, need not 
here be reminded of the ‘ 4cademy of Plato, the * Lyceum of 
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Aristotle, the ‘ Porch of Zeno,’ the ‘ Cynosargum of Antisthenes,’ 
or of the ‘ School of the garden’ in which Eficurus delineated 
the ‘ origin and nature of things,’ and delivered his first lessons 
of ‘ tranquillity’ and ‘temperance’ to a crowded and delighted 
audience. 

In like manner medical schools have ever been considered 
among the most efficient means of educating youth designed for 





the practice of physic. Their institution is almost coeval with 
the first dawnings of medical science, and their utility has been 
sanctioned by the experience of all ages. 

The medical schools of Cnidos, Rhodes, Cos, and Epfidaurus, 
existed among the Greeks even anterior to the days of, Hippo- 
crates and were founded by the same family, the Asclepiades, 
from whom he descended; and since his day such is the con- 
nexion between philosophy and medicine, that every nation distin- 
guished for the cultivation of letters has also been celebrated 
for its medical institutions. From the declension of the school 
of Cos that of 4/exandria became the most distinguished seat 
of learning, and continued to be so until the middle of the eighth 
century. But it was no less celebrated for its medical school, 
at which not only “tius and Paulus, but all the Greek physicians 
after the time of Celsus received their education. Even during 
that dark period which intervened between the subversion of the 
Roman empire and the revival of learning in the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, several medical institutions were found- 
ed by the Arabians, and to which we are in a great degree in- 
debted for the preservation of that knowledge which had been 
derived from the Greeks. Since that period medical schools 
have been established in almost every city of the civilized world. 
I need not here recount to you the numerous institutions of this 
sort which have been successively established in Spain, Italy, 
France, Germany, Holland, and in the last century in the prin- 
cipal cities of Great Britain. They are too familiarly known to 
require such recital. But the utility of medical schools is not 
confined to the youth who frequent them, nor even to the bene- 
fits which the profession may afterwards derive from the talents 
and learning of the fupil; but such are the labour and inquiry, 
so extensive and varied the researches which the office of teach= 
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ing necessarily imposes upon the instructor, who duly regards 
the welfare of his pupils, and the honour of his profession, that 
in this respect also medical schools have led to numberless dis- 








coveries and improvements. . In this view they have been, per- 
haps, of all others, without exception, the most faithful source of 
improvement in the healing art. To this source we are not only 
indebted for the inestimable writings of those celebrated teach- 
ers, Hippocrates, Galen, and others among the ancients, and for 
those of. Hoffman, Haller, Whytte, Boerhaave, Albinus, Cullen, 
Fordyce, and the Gregories, among the moderns. But to the dis- 
coveries of Harvey, a teacher of anatomy in the university 
of Cambridge, of Asellius of the school of Paris, Rhuysch of 
that of Amsterdam, Morgagni of Padua, Walther and Meckeil of 
Berlin, the Hunters, Hewson, and Cruikshank of London, Black, 
and the Monros of Edinburgh, who were all distinguished teach- 
ers insthe several schools to which they were attached, our pro- 
fession owes its most important improvements. But let us not 
confine our remarks to the eastern hemisphere: the light of 
science has also reached our shore, and we trust, has kindled a 
spirit of improvement which will not only reflect, but multiply 
the rays which have been borrowed. In this country medical 
schvols are comparatively of recent date. Although the Ameri- 
ean colonies could boast of several medical characters distine 
guished for general literature as well as professional erudition, 

no attempt was made to establish a regularly organized school 

for the purpose of medical instruction until the year 1762. As 

early, however, as 1750 the body of Hermanus Carroll, exe- 

cuted for murder, was dissected in this city, by two of the most 

eminent physicians of that day, doctors John Bard and Peter Mid- 

dleton, and the blood-vessels injected for the instruction of the 
youth then engaged in the study of medicine; and is the first 
essay made in the United States, for the purpose of imparting 

medical knowledge by the dissection of the human body of which 

we have any record. But notwithstanding this first laudable ef- 

fort of individuals, a regularly constituted medical school was 
not completed in this city, until the year 1769. In the meantime, 
a few gentlemen who had been distinguished for their literary and 
professional attainments, undertook an establishment of this kind 
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in the city of Philadelphia. In 1762 Dr. William Shippen, the 
late eminent professor of anatomy of that city, returned from 
Europe, where he had finished his medical education, under the 
direction of that celebrated anatomist and physician, Dr. Wil- 
liam Hunter of London. ‘The pupil, fired with the spirit of his 
master, resolved to extend the benefits of his instruction to the 
youth of his native city, then engaged in medical study. His 
first class in 1764 consisted of ten pupils, but he lived to see 
that small beginning extend into an establishment, that annually 
educated between two and three hundred. 

In 1765 Dr. Morgan met a few students, in like manner, un- 
folding to them the institutes or theory of medicine, including the 
materia medica and the principles of pharmaceutic chemistry. 

Dr. Adam Kuhn who had been a pupil of the celebrated Lin- 
nzus, upon his return to his native country was also appointed 
in 1768 to the joint professorship of botany and materia medica: 
in the college of that city. And in 1769 Dr. Benjamin Rush, the 
present distinguished professor of the theory and practice of 
physic in the university of Pennsylvania, and who had just com- 
pleted his course of medical studies at the university of Edin- 
burgh first became a teacher of chemistry in the then college 
of Philadelphia. Long may his useful labours be continued te 
the advantage of his numerous pupils, the benefit of the profes- 
sion, and the honour of our country. While those gentlemen 
were all zealously occupied in the several departments of anato- 
my, surgery, the theory and pfrractice of fihysic, materia medica 
and chemistry, the venerable Dr. Thomas Bond exhibited to the 
pupiis, at the bed-side of the sick in the Pennsyivania Hospital, 
a practical illustration of those principles in which they had been 
instructed, and which were the first clinical lectures that had 
been delivered in this country. The meed of praise is certainly 
due to the trustees of the college of Philadelphia, and the dis- 
tinguished president of that body Dr. Franklin, who at that early 
day established the first medical institution in this country. New- 
york did not long remain an inactive spectator of the important 
example set before her by her sister colony; as early as 1768 a 
similar establishment for medical education was opened in this 

city, in which were united the learning and abilities of Drs. Cles¢ 
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sey, Jones, Middleton, Smith, Tennent, and the present president 
of this college.* 

About the same time, in consequence of a public address de- 
livered by Dr. Samuel Bard at the first medical graduation in 
1769, a very Important addition was made to the means then af- 
forded of medical education, by the establishment of the Wew- 
york Hospital. The necessity and utility of a public infirmary, 
to use the language of Dr. Middleton, “ was so warmly and pa- 
thetically set forth in that memorable discourse,” that upon the 
same day on which it was delivered, a subscription was com- 
menced by his excellency sir Henry Moore, then governor of 
this province, and the sum of eight hundred pounds sterling col- 
lected for this establishment. The corporation of the city, ani- 
mated by the same public spirit and active benevolence, in a 
short time added three thousand pounds sterling to the first sub- 
scription, when the united amount was employed in laying the 
foundation of that valuable institution, now the pride of our city, 
and alike devoted to the purposes of humanity, and the promo- 
tion of medical science. The medical school of Newyork thus 
provided with professors eminent for their abilities and learning, 
and an infirmary for the purpose of clinical instruction, promi- 
sed to be productive of all those advantages which were reasona- 
bly contemplated at its first Institution. But those prospects in 
common with those of every other literary institution in our land, 
were not only interrupted, but totally destroyed, by the revolu- 
tionary war. 

Shortly after the peace of 1783 the regents of the universi- 
ty attempted to revive the medical school of this city, and crea- 
ted professors for that purpose. But this attempt, owing to cir- 
cumstances which need not here be detailed, proved abortive. 
Although lectures upon many branches of medicine were after- 
wards delivered by several gentlemen in their private capacity, 
no public measures were adopted for reorganizing the medical 
school until the year 1791, when an act was passed by the le- 
gislature, for the purpose of enabling the regents of the uni- 
versity to establish a College of Physicians and Surgeons within 


* Dr. Samuel Bard. 
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this state. But that power, thus vested in them by the state, the 
regents did not think it expedient to exercise until 1807. 

In 1792 the trustees of Columbia College made another ef- 
fort, by annexing a medical faculty to that institution. By this 
connection it was supposed by its friends and patrons, that the 
medical school thus restored, would at least have recovered the 
celebrity it had attained previous tothe revolution. How far the 
liberal views of the trustees of that college, orthe expectations 
of the public have been realized, is too well known to require a 
single remark on this occasion.* About the same period of time 
the present medical school of Pennsylvania was revived, and 
since that event has acquired so much celebrity, that in the num- 
ber of its pupils it is probably not even surpassed by the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. That institution has not only become a 
source of honour and emolument to its professors, and the means 
of advancing the literary reputation of the state of Pennsylvania, 
but has become no inconsiderable source of revenue to the city 
of Philadelphia. It is calculated that at least one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars are annually expended in that city, by the 
students resorting to its medical school from the different parts 
of the United States. 

Without dwelling upon the inquiry to what causes the compa- 
rative failure of the medical school of Columbia College and the 
unexampled success of that of Philadelphia are to be ascribed, 
I proceed to observe that the hon. the regents of the university 
of Newyork, after the most mature deliberation, after devoting 
the most serious attention to the respective rights and claims of 





the colleges of this state, as well as to a remonstrance which 
was presented to them by certain individuals of this city in the 
year 1807, did unanimously resolve immediately to grant a char- 
ter for the establishment of the present College of Physicians and 
Surgeons; as an institution, which, in their opinion, would be 
calculated to reflect honour upon our city, and in its advantages 
would be commensurate with the wealth and commercial import- 
ance of this great and growing state. The legislature actuated 
by the same spirit, and sensible of the benefits to be derived to 
the community at large, from such an establishment; in the follow- 

* See observations on the establishment of the College of Physicians and 


Surgeons, &c. by David Hosack, M. D. Newyork, 1811. 
VOL. VII. 
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ing year expressed their approbation of the proceedings of the 
regents, by liberally appropriating twenty thousand dollars to 
its support. During the first three years the success of this 
school exceeded the most sanguine expectations, and gave abun- 
dant evidence that the state of Newyork possesses the mostample 
resources for establishing a system of medical education, equal 
in all the means of instruction with any institution of this or any 
other country. Such too were the favourable impressions, which 
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had been created upon the minds of the regents, its founders, 
that upon receiving information of the events which had lately 
occurred to produce a tempory check to the progress and useful- 
ness of this hitherto promising institution, they immediately, and 
with the same activity and zeal that led them to the first organiza- 
tion of the college, adopted the most efficient means not only of 
q removing out of the way every impediment to its prosperity, but 
at the same time of reorganizing the listitution in such manner 
as they conceived calculated to insure its permanent success and 
usefulness. Such, young gentlemen, has been the solicitude mani- 
fested by the regents of the university and the legislature of 
the state, in providing for you the means of medical education. 
But to the liberality of the legislature, you are not only indebted 
for the efpropriation which has been already noticed. By the 
purchase of the Botanic Garden, which has recently been placed 0 


by the regents under the direction of the professors and trus- 
tees of this college, you have also access to an additional source ' 
of instruction, which is enjoyed by no other medical seminary 2 


in the United States, and one highly necessary to every accom- 


plished and well educated physician; nor are these the only ad- ' 
vantages which are now presented to the student of medicine i 
in the city of Newyork. Inthe College of Physicians and Sur- I 
eons, he has not only, by means of private dissection and an ana- I 
) tomical museum, the opportunity of obtaining a correct know- ] 
ledge of the structure of the human body,——he not only enjoys c 
the benefits of an extensive course of chemical experiments, t 
and, under the direction of the learned professor of natural histo- f 


ry, of becoming acquainted with the various subjects which are ? 
embraced in that very-extensive and interesting department of J 
human learning; but in the Vewyork Hospital, which encloses r 


within its walls nearly four hundred patients, he has ample op- 
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portunities of observing the diseases which most frequently oc- 
cur in this climate and country, and which he will have occasion 
most frequently to meet with in practice, than in any other simi- 
lar institution in the United States. Even the infirmary of 
Edinburgh, the Hotel Dieu of Paris, or the hospitals of London, 
do not afford to their students more advantages than can be ob- 
t@ined by the American pupil at this well regulated asylum. 

In this excellent institution, you also have access to an €x- 
tensive medical library, consisting of the most respectable wri- 
tings both of ancient and modern times. 








I cannot pass by this circumstance without bearing testimo- 
ny to the liberality of the gentlemen who compose the board of 
governors of that institution. Entertaining a due sense of the 
importance of that establishment, as a place of instruction to the 
student of medicine, they have not only embraced every opportu- 
nity, but they have eagerly sought for occasions by which they 
could render it most profitable to the pupils who attended the 
practice of the house, as well as a comfortable asylum to the sick, 
who are the objects of its charity. 

Upon the advantages which the liberality and paternal care 
of the regents of the university, aided by the munificence of an 
enlightened legislature, have thus secured to our professsion, I 
congratulate you with the utmost sincerity. Let us now by our 
exertions demonstrate to the world, that the zeal and public spirit 
which those respective bodies have manifested for the general 
interests of learning, have been no less honorable to themselves 
than beneficial to this community. Although the city of New- 
york by its geographical position in the union, the continued in- 
tercourse which it holds with the different states, as well as with 
most of the commercial cities of Europe, is thereby entitled to 
many preeminent advantages, it must be acknowledged, that it 
has not hitherto sustained that high literary character that has 
distinguished the metropolis of Pennsylvania. But we trust the 
time is at hand, when the state of Newyork, and this otherwise 
flourishing city, will be rendered the diterary as it is now the com- 
mercial emporium of ourcountry. Shall the state whose com- 
merce renders her first in wealth;’ whose population amounts to 
nearly a million of inhabitants, and whose annual revenue to the 
union has exceeded five millions ef dollars, not contribute her 
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quota in wealth, talents and exertions to the promotion of science? 
Shall her literature only consist in the means of multiplying her 
number of dollars. Shall the Tontine Coffee House be her only 
university? and the receipts of customs, and insurance compa- 
nies, her colleges? Our patriotism, our pride of character, our 
love of life, or what is still stronger, our love of gain, forbid such 
apathy. No, we will not consent that such negligence shall con- 
tinue to mark the character of our state. And I see in this audi- 
tory, gentlemen whose talents and literary attainments have ena- 
bled them to appreciate the importance of this subject, and whose 
patriotism and merited influence in our public councils, have 
given us every assurance that our exertions will continue to re- 
ceive that support, which a liberal and enlightened government 
has it inits power to bestow. Let us then be animated by these 
prospects, and redouble our efforts. With these impressions, I 
enter upon the duties assigned me in this university. 





——=_—— 








TRAVELS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ovr readers will recollect, that some time since we anticipated the pleasure 
of gratifying them with a perusal of the unpublished letters of Mr. Sansom, 


_ the Pennsylvania tourist, but it subsequently appeared that we had misap- 


prehended the extent of that gentleman’s views in his proposed communica- 
tion; we have, however, now the pleasure of presenting to the public, the ac- 
count of his voyage to Europe; which will, we flatter ourselves, be only preli- 
minary to other and more detailed extracts from the materials originally in- 
tended for a continuation of the published travels. Those interesting volumes, 
which are familiar to our readers, have been recently republished in London; and 
we have no doubt, that the same habits of strong and original observation, and 
the same perspicuity of style, which distinguish the published works of Mr. 
Sansom, will be easily recognized im those with which he may enrich our 


miscellany. 


NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE FROM PHILADELPHIA TO LONDON, 
IN THE GOOD SHIP DISPATCH, CAPTAIN B Ss. 
London, May 2, 1799. 


As day-light shut in [March 17] we passed rapidly by the 
light-house on Cape Henlopen with a brisk North-Wester, in 
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company with twenty or thirty sail; that, like ourselves, had 
been impatiently waiting the favourable moment to put to sea. 
Its twinkling flame seemed just lighted up to cast a livid gleam 
over the impending horrors of that dreadful night; for by ten 
o’clock the air thickened, and a head gale springing up, sent 
us all sick to bed. But bed was no longera place of refuge 
from fatigue and terror. It was impossible to sleep for the 
creaking of the masts, the rattling of the cordage, the occasion- 
al clanking of the pumps, and the melancholy chorus of the 
crew tugging at the ropes in laborious concert, oh! he! yo! to 
take in sail and make all snug as the wind was now north-east, 
and we were obliged to lay too, though scarcely clear enough of 
the coast to avoid the terrible apprehensions of being driven on 
shore. 

We lay in the starboard state-room, [a name one might sup- 
pose ironically applied to a little nook of six feet square] in 
which it is impossible to turn round at one’s ease. My birth 
was next the ship’s side, against which the sea often rushed with 
a crash that seemed to be tearing away the bows. My B 
had her’s fitted up opposite to mine, and frequently sat up to 
catch the fresh air, at a little window that we had cut into the 
companion way. 

A bottle of Schuylkill water was our only refreshment for 
two days and nights, and such was the inertia produced by sick- 
ness and despair, that when the water dropped upon our faces as 
it rushed over the deck, we scarcely thought it worth while to 
wipe it off again, much less to complain of so trifling an incon- 
venience, while the poor souls on deck ran the risk of being 
washed overboard every moment. 

In this dismal situation, not a ship in sight the next morning of 
all those which sailed with us the evening before, we were tos- 
sed about all the next day and night; the raging blasts only dy+ 
ing away at intervals, as if to gather strength at a little distance; 
and then approaching with a hollow roar to fasten upon the ship 
again, with the fury of ravening wolves. 

The sea sometimes broke clear over us, and rolled the ship 
sideways, as if every creen would turn her bottom upwards, 
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All this time we kept close to our sleepless beds; for had we 
not been too sick and sorry to stir, or even to speak, much more 
to think of eating and drinking, or any other terrestrial comforts, 
we could not have found room to have set our feet among the 
loose heaps of trunks, chairs, &c. that strewed the cabin, and 
rendered it dangerous to stir. 

The dead-lights being in all the time, it seemed to us like 
one long and dismal night, only relieved every four hours by the 
captain and mate changing the watch, and exclaiming as they 
threw themselves down on their chests, “ It blows a heavy gale 
I’ll promise you.”—“I never knew it blow harder in my life.” 
~——‘“It was just sucha time when the Ville de Paris was lost.” — 
“ Well we’ve gota good ship under us.”’—*“ It’s well for us we’ve 
got such a good offing.’”’—and such like terrifying consolations. 

About day-break, however, the second morning, the wind be- 











gan to abate, and we had the satisfaction to learn that the vessel 
had suffered no other damage than the shivering of a stay-suil, 
though the wind had been sharpened by sleet, and every part 
of our tackling was stiff with ice. 

When I first crawled out of my birth, and cast an eye over 
the wet floor, and quenched fire, by the gloomy light that came 
in at the cabin door, what a fool thought I to myself have I been, 
to exchange all the comforts of life for this miserable vault; and, 
although the image of death no longer stared me in the face, I 
would gladly have been thrown without a farthing to help myself 
with, upon e’er a sand hill among the pines of Jersey. 

Next day the sea ran lower, and the sun shone out warm, 
with favourable winds,—a sail in sight, supposed to be the India. 
This drew us all upon deck, and inspired a sense of gratitude to 
him that “holdeth the winds in his fist; whose voice is mightier 
than the noise of many waters, yea, than the mighty waves of 
the sea.” 

On the ninth day we reached the banks of Newfoundland, 
which seems to have been providentially designed for a baiting 
place between the two continents; but we were disappointed of 
fish, as the wind continued high from the west, excepting for an 
hour or two, when we first got soundings; during which the sea 


was perfectly smooth on the surface, though gently swelling. 
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We crossed the banks in latitude 44 to 46, and on the 14th 
day quitted them; then first seeming to begin crossing the At- 
lantic, as we had never yet been more than a hundred leagues 
distant from land upon our left, and frequently saw gannets, 
gulls, and other sea fowl, of whom it is remarkable, that they 
never alight on a ship; though land birds will perch on the rig- 
ging, and often suffer themselves to be taken by the sailors, who 
let them go again, under an idea that it is unlucky to do them 
any harm. 

This day we saw several islands of ice at a distance, apparent- 
ly as motionless as fast land; they being anchored as it were, by 
the solid mass below the surface, which is supposed to be at least 
equal tothat above. In the afternoon asmall one appeared ahead 
like the spire of a steeple. The captain ordered the helmsman to 
steer for it, and about four o’clock we passed it a hundred yards 
distant, under the brilliant reflection of sun beams playing upon 
its glossy surface. It was about fifty yards square, irregularly 
indented, particularly on one side, which formed a small bay, 
through and over which the sea broke and fell in showers of spray; 
but the angles next us were perpendicular, and as the waves 
rose against their white sides, the water showed its transparent 
blue. The greatest part was not more than tenor fifteen yards 
above the surf, though the cliff next us was supposed to rise fifty 
or sixty feet in the shape of a ruined tower, of which a flock of 
sea-fowl had taken undisturbed possession, perhaps from the 
time of its being torn by some convulsion of nature, from the 
eternal frosts of Hudson’s bay. 

In the dusk of the evening we saw a small whale brushing 
along close by us, without seeming to notice us in the least. 

That night I paid dearly for the sight of the ice mountains, 
(rather unusual so early in the year,) with continual apprehen- 
sions, whether sleeping or waking, that we should run foul of 
some of them—a Danish brig having struck one sometime since 
in a fog, without a moment’s notice; the first report being that of 
the tremendous fall of loose fragments from a height of a hundred 
feet, which killed the man at helm, broke through the quarter 
deck, and so filled the vessel with ice, that they had enough to 
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All this time we kept close to our sleepless beds; for had we 

not been too sick and sorry to stir, or even to speak, much more 








tothink of eating and drinking, or any other terrestrial comforts, 
we could not have found room to have set our feet among the 
loose heaps of trunks, chairs, &c. that strewed the cabin, and 
rendered it dangerous to stir. 

The dead-lights being in all the time, it seemed to us like 
one long and dismal night, only relieved every four hours by the 
captain and mate changing the watch, and exclaiming as they 
threw themselves down on their chests, “ It blows a heavy gale 
I'll promise you.”—*I never knew it blow harder in my life.” 
~— It was just sucha time when the Ville de Paris was lost.” — 
Well we’ve got a good ship under us.”’—*“ It’s well for us we’ve 
got such a good offing.”’—and such like terrifying consolations. 

About day-break, however, the second morning, the wind be- 
gan to abate, and we had the satisfaction to learn that the vessel] 
had suffered no other damage than the shivering of a stay-sail, 
though the wind had been sharpened by sleet, and every part 
of our tackling was stiff with ice. 

When I first crawled out of my birth, and cast an eye over 
the wet floor, and quenched fire, by the gloomy light that came 
in at the cabin door, what a fool thought I to myself have I been, 
to exchange all the comforts of life for this miserable vault; and, 
although the image of death no longer stared me in the face, I 
would gladly have been thrown without a farthing to help myself 
with, upon e’er a sand hill among the pines of Jersey. 

Next day the sea ran lower, and the sun shone out warm, 
with favourable winds,—a sail in sight, supposed to be the India. 
This drew us all upon deck, and inspired a sense of gratitude to 
him that “holdeth the winds in his fist; whose voice is mightier 
than the noise of many waters, yea, than the mighty waves of 
the sea.”’ 

On the ninth day we reached the banks of Newfoundland, 
which seems to have been providentially designed for a baiting 
place between the two continents; but we were disappointed of 
fish, as the wind continued high from the west, excepting for an 
hour or two, when we first got soundings; during which the sea 
was perfectly smooth on the surface, though gently swelling. 
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along close by us, without seeming to notice us in the least. 
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do to clear the decks of it, and put back again to Baltimore with 
the loss of their bowsprit. 

It was now cold again, with piercing airs from Greenland, 
and a few days more brought us‘into the longitude of the Azores, 
or Western Islands; when the mate, whose attention was unre- 
mitted, and his judgment infallible, told us we should have rough 
weather, and that many a good ship had lost her masts there. 

We had yet had scarcely time to make ourselves uneasy about 
French cruizers, though before we left home, we had thought it 
prudent to provide ourselves with letters for general Toussaint, 
in case of being carried into St. Domingo, and we now began to 


think ourselves out of danger. ) 
On the very day we reckoned ourselves in the middle of the 


ocean, uncertain whether nearest to Europe or America, the wind 
freshened to as heavy a gale as the former. This, however, 
was fair; but, by the time the ship was got under reefed topsails, 
in ordering which the captain, who has naturally the voice of a 
stentor, was obliged to use a speaking trumpet, night closed in 
upon us; our dead lights were again put in with considerable difh- 
culty, and the vessel began to jirk and pitch amazingly. Every 
now and then a wave overtaking us with redoubled roar would 
seem for a moment, by the tremulous and sinking motion of 
the ship, as if it was striving to engulf us; and then, after an 
awful interval, breaking furiously over the stern, would rush over 
our heads like a clap of thunder. 

Amid all these horrors, it often cheered us to hear the mate 
cry out in the pride of his heart, at our making eight or ten knots 
an hour, “A fine breeze!.a fine breeze for the owners.” But 
if any body came down, (and one fellow-passenger often did with 
apparent design) to tell us how high the sea ran; how it broke 








over our bows, as high as the fore-top; how hard it blew, and that 
it would blow harder; our spirits sunk within us, and we could 
only dissipate the melancholy gloom in reading the Psalms of Da- 
vid, which have such frequent reference to the waves of the sea, 
for examples of danger, fluctuation, and dependance upon God, 
as to suit the situation of persons at sea, asif they had been com- 
posed on purpose. 
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The one hundred and seventh psalm, in particular, seemed 
to us a kind of promise, because it had occurred undesignedly, 
the first time we took up a bible on board. 

*« They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in 
great waters: These see the works of the Lord, and his wonders 
in the deep. For he commandeth and raiseth the stormy wind, 
which lifteth up the waves thereof. ‘They mount up to the Hea- 
ven, they go down again to the depths, their soul is melted be- 
cause of trouble. They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunk- 
en man, and are at their wits end. Then they cry unto the Lord 
in their trouble, and he bringeth them out of their distresses. 
He maketh a storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still. 
Then are they glad because they be quict; so he bringeth them 
unto their desired haven.” 

Irom this time, till we had soundings in the British channel, 
the weather was such that we could sleep but little, in broken 
slumbers, and rarely ate our meals with any relish. 

When I ventured to look out upon the raging sea, which now 
seemed as if it would toss us into the air, now swallow us up, 
in an opening gulf, I found my confidence greatly increased, 
by observing how wonderfully a light ship will reel, and twist, 
and dash, and dive, and yet mount again, ride the roaring waves, 
bound over the boisterous element, and live through all. Nothing 
can be imagined more dismal than an approaching tempest, com- 
ing on just as the shades of night begin to thicken around you, 


*‘ And swell the boding terrors of the storm,” 


while you see yourself committed, as it were, to the mercy of 
the great deep, terrified with ideas of the possibility of splitting 
in an instant upon sunken rocks, or the more probable shock of 
vessels steering athwart your course, when one or the other, 
sometimes both, go down at once Into a watery grave. Dut let the 
storm be never so furious, the long wished-for day relieves, even 
when it cannot remove your fears; and enlivens, with a gleam 
of hope, the most disastrous situation. 

Once the sea broke into the fore-top, and rolled so deep over 
the main deck, as to hide the men in the forecastle from those on 


* Psalm cvu. 23—-30. 
VOL. VII. R 
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‘the quarter. This attracted our curiosity, and we must needs 
stand in the door-way looking at the raging billows, tilla surge 
leapt over the gunnel, and soused us all over from head to foot. 
We were often obliged to take our dinner in our hands, and 
sometimes my B 





was fain to set down upon an old great 
coat, spread over the wet floor, to make tea, and send it round to 
the births in tin cups; the steward on one side to hold the kettle, 
which was often overset two or three times before it could be 
made to boil, and the cabin boy on the other, to save the tins 
from rolling away. 

She was panic struck, whenever I attempted to move, as my 
weight frequently drove me headlong from one side of the cabin 
to the other. Once three or four of us were tossed several times 
backward and forward on the cabin floor, before we were able to 
recover ourselves. 

We reconciled ourselves however to every thing, short of 
imminent danger, with the idea of making two hundred and fifty 
miles in twenty-four hours.—No idle work for a body of three 
hundred tons. 

The first indication we had of approaching land was from a 
brace of ducks, that had been blown off the coast by a strong 
north-caster, the swell of which we met after the wind was spent. 

Next day we fell in with a small fleet of Newfoundlandmen, 
beating up against the wind, one of which we spoke, with diffi- 
culty, the sea running very high, out six days from Poole, a sea- 
port half way up the channel. 

These were the only ships we had seen since leaving the 
American coast, and as they tossed by us on the roaring waves, 
we felt our hearts glow at the unusual sight of new faces, with 
a sensation that proved to us what moralists so often fruitlessly 
inculcate, that all mankind are of one family. 

A day or two after a small land-bird lighted ona spar. In 
ihe evening we hove the lead but could find no bottom. 

Next morning, the twenty third day from the Capes, we fetch- 
ed ground at sixty fathoms, and I could have jumped for joy, but 
for a seasonable corrective from my tranquil companion—“ Don’t 
rejoice till we are out of danger!” Imagine how my Gune was 
changed, when the wind chopped about, and we were obliged to 
drive before it several hours, under great apprehension of being 
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forced out to sea again, as our captain had been once before, and 
beat about for two weeks before he could regain his ground. 

The wind, however, changed in our favour, and we that night 
passed the Scilly islands, surrounded with sunken rocks, ever 
terrible to mariners, but especially since the memorable loss of 
sir Cloudesly Shovel, one of queen Anne’s admirals, in a first 
vate man of war. 

Next day the colour of the water became sensibly paler, and 
about four o’clock we had the welcome sight of land; which, be- 
fore night, we discovered to be the Lizard point, by its two light- 
houses, which we could just discern through athick mist. 

We passed Plymouth, and the Start, in the night; and next 
day by noon, perceived the chalky cliffs of the Isle of Wight. 

Before daybreak next morning I was on deck to see Beachy 
Head, a promontory that projects perpendicularly into the sea— 
its sides so white as to render a light-house unnecessary. 

As the day broke we could distinguish a town or two, far 
inland, first smoking with morning fires, and then glittering 
with the beams of the rising sun. 

By noon we sailed close under Iolkstone, an old dusky place, 
with a huge square tower for a steeple, surrounded with bleak 
hills, without tree or shrub. The country improved as we ad- 
vanced, but the few trees that lined the hedges here and there, 
were lopped of their branches, and fringed with moss. 

All this time we had seen only one vessel in the channel, a 
West-Indiaman, inward bound, that had lost a mast in the late 
gales, and been separated from a large fleet, which had been long 
at sea. 

But taking ina pilot at Dover, and doubling the South Fore- 
land, we suddenly opened upon a fleet of a hundred sail, some of 
them ships of force, at anchor in the Downs, waiting for a wind. 

Passing by Deal, and Ramsgate, and rounding into the bay 
of the Thames, we met a number of fine ships coming down; 
and anchored for the night (to my great dissatisfaction) in Mar- 
gate roads, a place no less exposed to the sea, than the Hoar- 
kills of Delaware, and where many good ships have been lost. 

The weather, however, favouring us, and the wind chopping 
round to suit our course, which was now almost right about, we 
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got up our anchor again about midnight, and sailed prosperously 
up the Thames, with a train of colliers on the right, stretching 
in from the eastward, as far as the eye could reach. 

We were teld that two hundred and forty sail arrived on 
this and the following day, having been kept back by the winds 
that had favoured us, till an unusual scarcity of coal prevailed 
in London. 

In the afternoon we passed another great fleet, chiefly men 
of war, and transports, anchored at the Nore, (the mouth of the 
river,) after which we were near enough to see the improve- 
ments on its banks, highly cultivated, and interspersed with 
towns and country seats, beautifully ornamented, upon smooth 
shorn lawns of the richest verdure, bordered with shrubbery. 

Toward evening, on the 12th of April, our twenty-seventh 
day from Port Penn, we were suddenly awakened from this 
pleasing dream, off Gravesend, by a premptory summons for 
all the passengers to go ashore, and give an account of them- 
selves at the alien-office. 

At the same instant we were boarded by a press-gang that 
rushed in upon us like prowling wolves, demanding the sea- 
men’s protections, and examining them with merciless voracity. 

A river pilot threw himself aboard at the same instant, with 
a couple of custom-house harpies; and as the captain was de- 
termined not to lose the tide, which he thought would carry him 
to London, we picked up a few necessaries, and trusted ours 
selves to the boisterous civility of a Gravesend waterman. 

He soon rowed us ashore, and we scarcely felt the pleasure 
of setting our feet on dry land, as we tagged about after him 
to find the alien-ofice—the custom-house—the mayor, from 
whose custody. we were told foreigners were not permitted to 
stir, till they could obtain permission from the duke of Port- 
land, secretary for the home department, to go up to London, 
there to be further examined before they could have permission 
to reside in the land of liberty. 

The chief clerk, however, treated us with the utmost civility, 
only taking away our letters to be put into the post-office, in be- 
half of the revenue, and politely dismissing us with permission 
to reside at an inn till passports could be obtained, 
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Here it was with some difficuity, that we could get enough 
to satisfy our sharpened appetites, for nothing was served up to 
table but what was expressly ordered, and the next morning at 
breakfast we were perfectly tantalized by the powdered waiter, 
and one toast at a time, to serve half a dozen hungry stomachs. 

Our friends at London procured us passports in a day or two; 
and, contrary to all advice, we took passage in a Gravesend boat, 
crowded almost to suffocation by a ragged rabble, for the sake of 
completing our voyage by water; and, to the great joy of our 
captain and his crew, to whom we had endeared ourselves by 
a hiberal use of our sea stores, went aboard of the Dispatch again, 
at Wapping, winding our way through amazing crowds of ships, 
moored side by side, till there was but a narrow passage left be- 
tween them. 

We have since taken lodgings in Union-court, Broad-street, 
where we have a pleasant dining room and bed chamber, and 
the family serve us with what we choose; so that we seem quite 
at home, and very much at our ease, after the fatigues and dan- 
gers of a winter voyage, which we promise ourselves never to 
risk again. 


Postscrifit.—Having preserved a few notes of cross ques- 
tions and silly answers, of which a sea life is uncommonly fer- 
tile, I cannot forbear attempting to amuse you with them ina 
postscript, though they seem inconsistent with the gravity of 
sober description. 

First then of the first. When we were all recovering from 
the effects of the first storm, the cabin boy again shewing some 
disposition to nauseate, “ Eh! you Jack,” says the captain! “If 
“you get sick again, I’ll make you swallow the broad axe.” 

Another time that the poor fellow was toppling on the main 
yard, “you Jack,” says he, “take care you don’t go overboard, 
I’ll heave a billet of wood at you, if you want to die soon.” 

But our poor steward was his chief butt, for he had never 
been to sea before, and was so astonished at every thing about 
him, that with the best disposition in the world, it seemed im- 
possible for him to learn what was to be done. 
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“It confuses me” he would say, ‘‘to see our steward move. 
He makes me think of an elephant. He’s a week a turning 
round. I hada boy once that would skip round this cabin, like 
a cooper round a cask.” : 

One stormy day when he was coming down stairs, with a 
dish in each hand, the captain cries out, “ mind your weather 
helm boy! Take care and don’t fetch way now.”—All in vain: 
Down comes the steward, and breaks all to smash—* Aha!’’ 
says the captain, “take care of the pieces. Did not I tell you 
never to fill both hands at once. Always keep one hand for the 
owners, and one for yourself.” 

Another time; “steward if you don’t make fast that candle- 
stick, I’ll make you stand guard over it all night. You chou- 
der-headed fellow, you can’t stand yourself, no more than a 
scupper nail and you expect that to stand.” 

When he’d come down into the cabin as if he did not know - 
what to do next, “ well Supple,” the captain would say, “ what 
part of the play are you acting now?” 

After having called him till he was tired of a morning, when 
we collected to breakfast, he would say dryly, “ did you hear 
how many times I called the steward befure he waked this morn- 
ing. Poor fellow! He gets no more sleep than one of the 
eround tier butts—He’s in the cats’ watch.” 

When he would handle any thing a little sparingly, “ Steward, 
are you afraid your hands won’t last your life time.”—.4h! sir, 
he once replied, z¢’s very easy to look on. If you had as much 
to doas I have, you'd not work any smarter than Ido. “ Well, 
well,” said the captain, “ that story’s long enough.” 

When the men were slow reefing the sails, the captain would 
cry, “ Don’t freeze to the main yard!” Or if they pulled Heavily 
at the ropes, “I believe in my soul you han’t got the frost out 
of you yet.” x, 

To one great clumsy fellow, in particular, he would often 
eall out, “ pull, elephant, pull;” and when he had put him out 
of patience, by mistaking his orders, “go along you elephant 
(he was himself a small sized man) and set yourself on the end 
of the studding sail beam to keep it down.” And the dolthead, 
never smoking the jest, would have attempted to have done it, 
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‘had we not interfered. “ You ought to be stripped, and have 
your joints greased,” says he, ‘‘ at your age I’d ha’ jump’d over 
the top gall’n yard.” 

One of the passengers would often pester the mate about 
getting married. He was an Irishman born, a bachelor of five 
and thirty, and had followed the seas twenty years. 

“ Hough!” he would say, “ What should I do with a wife, that 
am never in port above a month at atime. No! no! [ll never 
be bothered with a wife. I’m botheration enough myself.” 








The captain told us he had a good deal of money in his 
hands, without the scrip of a pen to shew for it.. And that he 
had persuaded him to bring some of it along for a venture. 
But “no, he said, Ae might as well have it as for the French to 
eet it.” 

He seemed to enjoy himself best when the wind blew hard- 
est. Once when he had been roused out of bed with a severe 
head-ach to take: his watch one dismal night, my B com- 
passionately inquired how his head-ach was. “W hy, Ma’am,” 
says he, “I believe the wind has blowed it all away.” But it 
soon returned again, and she was continually sending him one 
thing or other to take; till he sent the steward back with a flat 
refusal, “he did not want to be plagued with any of them things.” 

His judgment of the weather, arising from long and close 
observation, was actually astonishing. He seemed to foresee the 
changes of the wind by intuition, and could tell how long they 
would continue. ‘“ Well, mate,’ I would say, “ how long will 
this wind hold?”’ So many hours. “ What sort of weather shall 
we have to-morrow!” So, and so. ‘ Will the wind blow any har- , 
der!” No, sir! we've got the strength of the wind. 





CORRESPONDENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Permit, Mr. Editor, one of your correspondents to express 
the gratification he has felt in attending the Theatre during the 
nights of Mr. Payne’s engagements. I had reason, particularly, 


to admire the wonderful facility and adroitness by which self 
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was lost in the character personated. In other actors, I have 
seen an occasional recurrence of this conception, when some 
favourite passage was tobe spoken. When this was done, they 
were no longer the characters they acted, until another brilliant 
speech was to be made, when they seemed to assume the disguise 
solely for that purpose. Such conduct breaks that continuity of 
sensation, so requisite to make us feel the whole force of the au- 
thor’s sentiments, and prompts our memories to hover round mu- 
tilated passages only. The person speaking, does not preserve 
his identity by his words and actions, it is his habiliments only 
that designate the character he acts. That integrity of con- 
ception, that enables him to bear the character throughout, 
Mr. Payne possesses in a very eminent degree. When he is 
silent, an “expression of eye, or of countenance, fills up the 
chasm,” and he appears to wait with impatience for the time, 
when he shall give his thoughts utterance again. By this happy 
accommodation, the most unimportant passage.in the speaker’s 
discourse, partakes of character and identity; and the author’s 
sentiments, are literally embodied. The audience are thus gra- 
dually prepared for that burst of frenzied laughter, with which 
they hear the death of Hermione. 


“I thank you, Gods! I never could expect 

To be so wretched.—You have been industrious 
To finish your decrees, and make Orestes 

A dreadful instance of your power to punish.” 


We are likewise prepared to see the same character, when 
driven to insanity, exclaim, while wrapping his head with his 
mantle— 


‘Look! where they come! 
A shoal of furies, how they swarm about!” 


This brought to my recollection the fine lines of Virgil. 


«‘ Aut Agamemnonius scenis agitatus Orestes, 
Armatam facibus matrem, et serpentibus atris, 
Cum fugit, ultricesque sedent in limme Dire.” 


This continuity of character, so happily preserved, enables 
the actor to make the sentiments of his author the thermometer 
of his looks, language and actions. The passion and interest bee. 
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fore excited and preserved, as the catastrophe deepens, allows 
still additional energy, without overstepping the boundaries of na- 
ture; whereas when the actor flags, all our sympathies collapse, 
and even proper stress laid upon passages distinguished for their 
energy, appears in that state of exhaustion, like cold and unmean- 
ing rant; for we cannot conceive what should make him so sud- 
denly rouse and relax -from his efforts. An actor, who knows his 
business, never will forget the necessity of exciting our sympa- 
thies in the first place, or of preserving the impression so ex- 
cited, by reiterated efforts afterwards. Notwithstanding, Dr. 
Johnson asserted of David Garrick, that “if he did really believe 
himself to be Richard the Third, he ought to be hanged every 
time he performed the play;” unless a portion of this credulity 
does reside in the bosom of an actor, he does not do his author 
complete justice. It is hypercriticism to argue philosophically 
on the greater or less degree of pliancy inherited by the pas- 
sions; it is something constitutional; something inherent in na- 
ture; something too subtle to be grasped by the cold and frost- 
bitten fingers of metaphysic inquiry. Dr. Johnson was no judge 
of such matters, and his own tragedy of Irene, is proof positive, 
and recorded, that nature did not design him for such a critic. 
The Dr. pronounces such credulity impossible; but Mr. Payne 
has convinced me that such a thing is possible—nay, that such 
sentiments are for the time epidemic. * Deserves to be hanged!” 
Is there no medium between a glow and impression of character 
received for a particular occasion, and which expires with it, 
and that deliberate and murderous villainy that could perpetrate 
such enormities afterwards? 

Philosophers assume to themselves more credit by far, than ° 
they are entitled to, by pushing every principle of this sort in e.- 
tremes, and claiming to themselves all the glories of a victory, 
without having endured the hazard of a battle. Opinions of this 
sort do well enough for paradoxes, if they are deserving that dig- 
nity; but they arein sober truth.entitled tono more. They go to 
the destruction of all the pains as well as pleasures of fictitious 
sympathy; and a man would be interdicted from shedding a tear 
on reading a tale of fanciful distress. I have, sir, thrown out 
these few hints in justification of that line of acting that Mr. 


Payne has adopted. I. R. 
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reputation. Defaced and degraded in colouring as are the won- 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE FINE ARTS. 


Docti rationem artis intelligunt, indocti voluptatem. —QUINTILIAN. 


[ ImprEssgep with a conviction that in no other way could we 
more successfully accomplish that refinement of taste which is 
a primary.object of this journal, we have determined to establish 
a permanent section for the Fine Arts. This alliance between 
the sister kingdoms of literature and the arts is of no difficult ne- 
gociation; it is a sort of family compact, disturbed neither by the 
ceremonials of etiquette nor quarrels for precedence, but where 
the claims of both are admitted without jealousy. To give to 
this new and brilliant department a more systematic form, it is 
proposed to exhibit ina regular series the progress of the re- 
spective schools of painting from the fifteenth century to the 
present time. Of every distinguished artist, wherever it 1s prac- 
ticable, a portrait will be given, accompanied by an original bi- 
ography, prepared for The Port Folio, and a sketch of some one 
of his most celebrated paintings. The series may therefore be 
made to comprise a complete history of the modern arts, with 
such representations, as, without aspiring to a high degree of 
elegance, will furnish to those who have not enjoyed the advan- 
tage of examining the originals, correct notions of some of the 
most prominent characteristics of the respective artists. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds declared that the last word which he 
wished to utter from the academic chair, was the name of Mi- 
chel Angelo. We feel. an equal pleasure in beginning our labors 
with a humble effort to honour the same transcendant genius to 
whom we may apply, in all its vigour, the lofty praise which his 
favourite Danté bestows on Homer: 


Quel signor dell’ altissimo canto 
Che sovra gli altri com’aquila vola. 


And on whose tomb alone has justly been laid the triple crown 
of sculpture and painting and architecture.—“ Ter geminis tol- 
lit honoribus.” For ourselves, too ignorant to be the pupils of any 
school, and guided by the mere impulse of natural feeling, we 
have been accustomed to esteem most highly, because we have 
felt most intensely, the sculptural powers of this accomplished 
artist: and we suspect that on them will repose his permanent 
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derful works in the Pauline and Sixtine chapels, his figures have 
already lost nearly all but their anatomical perfection. His 
paintings are become statues—With the Pantheon before him, 
the cupola of St. Peters might, perhaps, have been raised by a 
feebler hand, and the porticos of the Capitol might possibly have 
been more airy, without losing their senatorial dignity. It is not, 
therefore, at the Vatican or at the Capitol, that we are to seek 
for the most splendid exhibitions of Michel Angelo—It is be- 
fore that awful statue of the Jewish lawgiver—lIt is in presence 
of those tremendous figures, and amidst the gloomy and sepul- 
chral solemnity of the Laurentian monuments—it is here that 
we are. affected—it is then we feel how superior are even the 
mutilated fragments which he disdained to finish to the polished 
surfaces, and the labored tameness of his successors—it is then we 
almost pardon the extravagance of Falconet: J’ai vu Michel- 
Ange il est effrayant.”—It is therefore with some regret that we 
have found ourselves unable, at present, to offer an engraving 
from one of his statues. 

The picture which we have chosen, however, is, of all his 
smaller productions, the best calculated to exhibit the masculine 
vigour and the almost unyielding fierceness of his manner. Still 
it can convey but a very imperfect image of 








Buonarotti’s car, 
Midst epic glories flaming from afar; 
With him in awful frenzy fired to rove, 
The regions of sublimity above; 
Seize Grandeur’s form astride the lightning’s blast, 
Qn death’s dark verge, or danger’s summit cast. ] 


LIFE OF MICHEL ANGELO. 


Michel Angelo Buonarotti, was born in Tuscany, in the year 
4474, Lorenzo de Medici, with a view to excite the competi- 
tion of modern artists, appropriated his gardens adjacent to the 
monastery of St. Marco, to the establishment of a school or aca- 
demy, for the study of the antique, and furnished the different 
buildings and avenues with statues, busts, and other pieces of ex- 
quisite workmanship. The attention of the higher ranks was 
incited to such pursuits by the example of Lorenzo himself, that 
of the lower, by his liberality; for he not only allowed competent 
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stipends, but considerable premiums to reward their industry. 
These gardens became the favourite resort of men of genius, 
and amongst the rest, of Michel Angelo. He was placed by 
his father, when young, under the care of the painter Ghirlan- 
dajo, who accepted the invitation of Lorenzo to permit two of 
his pupils to pursue their studies in his gardens. These two 
pupils were Michel Angelo and Francisco Granani. Michel, 
on his first visit, found Torrigiano, his future adversary, model- 
ling figures in clay. He applied himself to the same occupation, 
with so much success, as to attract the notice and favourable re- 
grards of Lorenzo. Encouraged by this success, he now attempt- 
ed sculpture, and produced the head of a fawn in marble, the 


. design of which was taken from an antique sculpture. This 


astonished Lorenzo, who, nevertheless, ventured a criticism that 
the lips were too smooth, and the teeth too perfect for the face 
of an old man. The young artist, in pursuance of this hint, 
struck out one of the teeth, and gave it the appearance of its 
having been lost by age. Lorenzo delighted with the disposi- 
tion and genius of the artist, took him under his own patronage. 
He was from that time, to the death of Lorenzo, which happen- 
ed four years afterwards, his companion at the table, and pla- 
ced amongst the most honoured guests. His leisure moments 
were occupied in the study of gems, intaglios, medals, &c., of 
which Lorenzo had procured an astonishing number. He form- 
ed an intimacy with Politiano, who resided under the same roof 
with him; at whose recommendation he executed a basso-relieve 
in marble, the subject of which was the battle of the Centaurs. 
The highest panegyric which was probably ever paid to this 
work, was from the lips of the artist himself. Severely critical 
as he was, on his own productions, on beholding this, some years 
after, he lamented that he had not given his attention to sculp- 
ture undivided. Pietro, the son of Lorenzo, continued towards 
our artist the patronage of his father; but his prodigality was 
such, that he was compelled to seek a refuge in foreign climes. 
Michel Angelo, under his care, was obliged to raise a statue of a 
man in snow, for want of marble, or some such durable materials. 
This residence, however, inculcated in the young and ardent 
mijnd ef the artist, a love of the most beautiful forms of antiquity, 
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from whence he derived his taste for painting, sculpture and ar- 
chitecture. Some of these specimens in sculpture still remain, 
although in an unfinished state, particularly the statue of a female 
figure, in the gallery of Florence. The sculptor, Falconet, having 
censured, on all occasons, the style of our artist, without having 
inspected any of his works, when he came to see a specimen, ex- 
claimed, “I have seen Michel Angelo, he is terrific.” Itis beauti- 
fully remarked by an author, from whose page these incidents are 
taken, that the merit of Angelo consists not so much in the spe- 
cimens of sculpture, architecture, and painting, although of them- 
selves sufficient to immortalize his name, as in the general emu- 
lation and enthusiasm he excited. 

On the expulsion of Pietro de Medici from Florence, in the 
year 1494, Angelo left his native place, apprehending the ap- 
proach of calamities. He resided at Bologna, where he shone 
conspicuous, not only as an artist, but also as a polite scholar. 
Afterwards, on the reestablishment of the government under 
Pietro Soderini, our artist returned to Florence, and executed a 
statue of St. John, in marble, which is now lost, and likewise a 
figure of the sleeping Cupid. The president De Thou expressed 
himself in terms of warm admiration of this work, but on being 
convinced that it was not a piece of antiquity, he no longer re- 
garded it with reverence. Angelo received an invitation from 
cardinal Raffaelle Riaviol to repair to Rome, where he remained 
for the space of ayear, and executed in marble sundry splendid 
proofs of his genius, amongst which were Cupid and Bacchus, 
Madonna, and our crucified Redeemer. The date of his glory 
had not, however, yet arrived. On his return from Rome to Flo- 
rence, he contended with Lionardo da Vinci, for the palm of 
sculpture. Lionardo was a veteran in glory as well as years. 
Their first trial was occasioned by this incident. A block of 
marble belonging to a Florentine artist, had remained for more 
than a century neglected, on which a representation of a human 
figure was attempted to be given of gigantic size, and which on 
that account was supposed to have been incurably marred and 
deformed. The magistrates of Florence were desirous that this 
epprobrium should be converted to the ornament of their city, 
and applied to Lionardo and Angelo. Lionardo declined the task, 
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and declared that the work could not be executed without sun- 
dry additional pieces of marble. Angelo engaged to form it into 
one entire piece, and from this he executed the colossal statue of 
David, with so much success, that in several parts his chisel left 
untouched the labours of his predecessor. Their next contest 
was with a change of weapons, and the pencil was substituted for 
the chisel. The magistrates had resolved to decorate the coun- 
cil hall of Florence with a representation of some of the success- 
ful battles of that republic. Lionardo and Angelo were employ- 
ed with this view, and the subject was the wars of Pisa. The 
cartoons, or the designs for this purpose, were immediately com- 
menced. Lionardo represented a combat of horsemen. In the 
varied forms and contortions of the human body, he displayed his 
knowledge of anatomy. Sedate courage, vindictive malevolence 
—hope, fear, the triumph of victory, and the despair of defeat, 
were all represented in the most powerful and impressive man- 
ner. The horses mingle in the combat with all the ardour of 
their riders. The whole is said to have been executed with a 
style and vigour of conception never to have been excelled. An- 
eelo, always devoted to the study of the human figure, scorned 
to employ his time on other animals. He selected his story, 
in which he supposed a body of Florentine soldiers halting in the 
lines. Arno had been summoned to the battle. Here were re- 
presented the clothed, the half clothed, the naked, in a promis~ 
cuous group. One with vehement impatience is forcing his drip- 
ping feet through his wet cloathing, another calls to his compa- 
nion, who is grappling the rocky sides of a river—another is 
buckling on his armour, and is just on the point of stooping for 
his sword and shield, lying ready at his feet. This spirit of emu- 
lation between these two illustrious rivals, marked a new era in 
the art of painting, and the great painters who afterwards con- 
ferred such honour on their country, were formed from the 
study of these models. When Julius II. came to the pontifical 
chair, he invited Angelo to Rome, te form the design of a superb 
monument. This was so engrossing to our artist, that for seve- 
ral months he brooded over it, without even tracing the outline, 
and the result was a plan, which for magnitude, grandeur, ele- 
gance and ornament, has never been exceeded, in ancient or mo- 
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dern time. Angelo engaged in this work with all the enthusiasm 
and fire of genius, and executed the colossal figure of Marco. 
This was denominated an “ astonishing piece of art,’ but the 
slow process of the workmanship, did not correspond with the 
impetuous temper of Julius. He became cold and remiss. An- 
gelo, irritated at this, caused it to be made known to the holy 
father, that when he should wish his society again, he would be 
found in Florence. Five successive couriers were despatched, 
but still the artist was implacable. An application was at last 
made to the magistracy of Florence, who persuaded Angelo to 
return to Rome, as they apprehended his holiness would declare 
war against them in case of his refusal. A reconciliation was 
thus brought about, and Angelo proceeded in his work. He ex- 
ecuted in bronze a statue of the pontiff, in whose person he com- 
bined grandeur, majesty, courage, promptitude, and fierceness 
of features. After the return of Angelo from Bologna to Rome, 
the pope formed the design of decorating the chapel built by his 
uncle Sixtus, with a series of paintings, on scriptural subjects, 
in grandeur of design superior to any before that time produced. 
Angelo, diffident of his own powers, employed sundry other 
painters, but they fell so far short of his own lofty standard, that 
he destroyed their Jabours, worked without any assistance, and 
with his own hands prepared the colours. The pope impatient 
of delay, enquired “ when they would be executed!” “ When I 
am able,” replied the artist.—“ When I am able,” rejoined the 
pope; “thou hast a mind that I should have thee thrown from 
the scaffold.” 

This bull of the Vatican, hurried the labours of the artist. 
There were represented the figures of the sybils and the pro- 
phets, and over the altar piece, the great picture of the day of 
judgment. When Leo the Tenth was called to the pontifical 


throne, he entertained a design of rebuilding in a more superb . 


manner the church of St. Lorenzo, at Florence, and sent for 
Angelo, who was then employed in finishing the tomb of Julius 
the Second. This order was reluctantly obeyed by Angelo, and 
he proceeded tardily with the work; and, during the pontificate of 
Leo, it never extended further than the basement story. 

Such are some of the hasty outlines of the life of the man whom 
the simpering poet Hayley denominates the Homer of the pencil. 
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Of the character of his works in general, an eminent painter re- 
marks, ‘ sublimity of conception, grandeur of form, and breadth 
of manner, are the elements of his style. By these principles he 
selected or rejected the subjects of his imitation. As a painter, 
as a sculptor, as an architect, he attempted, and above every other 
man, succeeded to unite magnificence of plan, and endless va- 
riety of subordinate parts, with the utmost simplicity and breadth. 
His line is uniformly grand—character and beauty were admit- 
ted only as far as they could be made. subservient to grandeur. 
The child, the female, meanness, deformity, were by him in- 
discriminately stamped with grandeur. A beggar rose from his 
hand the patriarch of beauty, the hump of his dwarf is impres- 
sed with dignity, his infants teem with the man, his men area 
race of giants. To give the appearance of the most perfect ease 
to the most perplexing,difficulty, was the exclusive power of 
Angelo. He is the inventor of epic painting in that sublime 
circle of the Sixtine chapel, which exhibits the origin, the pro- 
gress and the final dispensation of theocracy. He has personi- 
fied motion in the groups of the cartoons of Pisa, embodied sen- 
timent on the monuments of St. Lorenzo, unravelled the features 
of meditation in the prophets and sybils of the chapel of Sixtus, 
and in the last judgment, with every attitude that varies the hu- 
man body, traced the master trait of every passion that sways 
the human heart. ‘Though as a sculptor, he expressed the cha- 
racter of flesh more perfectly than all who went before or came 
after him; yet he never submitted to copy an individual, Julius 
the Second only excepted, and in him he represented the reign- 
ing passion, rather'than the man. In painting he contented him- 
self with a negative colour, and as painter of mankind, rejected 
all meritricious ornament. Such, take him for all in all, was 
Michel Angelo, the salt of the earth; sometimes, he no doubt, 
had his moments of dereliction, deviated into manner or perplex- 
ed the grandeur of his forms, with futile and estentatious anato- 
my; he met with an army of copyists, and it has been his fate to 
have been censured for their folly.” After this blaze of panegy- 
ric, it will be sufficient briefly to state, that the series of fres- 
coes he executed in the Sixtine chapel, occupied the art- 
ist for the space of twenty months, and that his last judgment, 
which is denominated his “immense composition,” was accom- 
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plished in seven years. He led a life of celibacy, and was dis- 
tinguished for the regularity of his manners. His genius was 
held in such respect, that Cosmo de Medici always addres- 
sed him with his head uncovered, and several popes caused 
him to be seated in their presence. He died at Rome at the age 
of ninety, worn out with infirmity and fatigue. In conclusion we 
may remark, how nearly allied is painting and poetical epic. The 
productions of Angelo are beyond the size of mortals, and as Mr, 
Shee expresses it, “he pours a race of giants from his hand.” 
How analogous is this to the character of Ajax, as delineated in 
the poems of Homer, “*Grimly he smil’d, Zarth tremdled as he 
tred.”? Epic always delights in the vast and terrific, and whether 
expressed by the pencil, or the pen, bears the same character- 
istic stamp of its origin. 

This picture represents the three powerful sisters, who pre- 
side over the birth and the life of mankind. Clotho, the youngest, 
who governs the moment we are born, holds the distaff in her 
hand. Lachesis spins out the events of our life, and Atropos, the 
eldest:of the three, cuts its thread with the fatal scissars. It is 
difficult to find heads more varied, and scientific. The minutest 
details are studied and rendered with an admirable exactness 
and delicacy. It is the same with the draperies, the folds of 
which are disposed with great care, though they display with an 
almost affected precision, the muscles which they cover. The co- 
lour of the picture gloomy, and concurs with the austerity of 
the forms to produce an involuntary shuddering on the part of 
the spectator. A tradition founded on some passages of Greek 
and Latin authors, has caused the Fates to be represented under 
the figure of old women, and an ancient painting in the Barbe- 
rine place, represents one of them spinning in this way. The 
Etruscan and Grecian bas-reliefs, on the other hahd, present them 
to us in the shape of beautiful virgins with wings. But the ge- 
nius of Michel Angelo, induced him to prefer the fierce and aus- 
tere, to the agreeable. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MR. WEST’S PICTURE. 


Mr. O.pscuoot, 
Ir is to be regretted that the author of “ Remarks on Mr. 


- West’s Picture,” in the last Port Folio, so capable as he appears 


of doing justice te the excellent work of a great painter, if it 
were before his eyes, should have consumed any time or talent 
in making remarks, so obviously premature, that it would be un- 
necessary to notice them, but for the purpose of exposing a prac- 
tice too common in our country; that of condemning the artist 
if his work equals not the perfection of nature. 

We are not a new people—as the offspring of Europe, we 
enjoy a full share of its patrimony, with this peculiar advantage 
resulting from our situation, that from the talents, art, and 
science of Europe, we demand the latest and most perfect that 
they can give, and then begin where they have finished. But how- 
ever advantageous this may be in other matters, it is of some de- 
triment to the Fine Arts, whose most esteemed productions have 
not been introduced here, upon which to establish any system 
of superior advancement; and therefore, it is that our men of 
taste accustomed, and with undisputed right, to decide on the 


merits of all literary productions, have contracted the habit of 


expecting corresponding excellence in the Fine Arts, and of con- 
demning every effort that falis short of absolute perfection. 
Painting, perhaps, is yet but in its infancy; but shall its cager 
attempts at imitation be discouraged? Shall its smiles call forth 
nothing but frowns, and its genius be overwhelmed with censure? 
~——No, it required all the aid of wealth and approbation, supported 
by religious enthusiasm, to raise the arts in Italy to the perfection 
which Raphael, Titian, and the other great painters displayed. Yet 
neither the veneration of the people, the esteem of the nobility, 
nor the friendship of the learned could make gods of them, and 


therefore, their best works are not without faults—but these 


faults have not obscured their merits, and the boldness of Michel 
Angelo, and the magnificence of Rubens; the colouring of Titian, 
the grace of Corregio, the expression of Domenichino, the des7gn 
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of Raphael, as well as the composition of West, will forever com- 
mand the admiration of mankind, notwithstanding the abuse of 


those terms by pretended connoisseurs. 
Even now in Europe, when a painter does any one thing well, 


his taste or talent is distinguished—for this his works are soli- _ 


cited—for this he is rewarded—and from this he is stimulated, 
perhaps, to further combinations of excellence—himself per- 
ceiving in his own works more faults than others are disposed to 
single out for unproductive censure. 

The painter’s principal object is to please—sometimes to in- 
struct—sometimes to console—but a/ways to please; then should 
we be pleased to dwell on the good, nor ever stop to censure the 
bad till all the good is exhausted. To those who practise this 
pleasant task, life is too short to dwell any longer on the dark side 
of the picture, than just enough to heighten their enjoyment of 
the fair side. 

The outline of Mr.West’s picture which has appeared in The 
Port Folio, was a copy from an imperfect one made before Mr. 
West’s picture was finished. How littie could such an outline 
speak for the painter who had been nine years unfolding the 
resources of his art on this his master-piece! Therefore, “ we 
cannot rely on the truth of this sketch.’’* 

Those who have seen Mr. West’s original picture, are autho- 
rized to make the assertion, in contradiction to the concluding 
paragraphs of the “ Remarks”—That Christ does benignly look 
on the sick man whom he heals: like a God, and not like a pos- 
ture-master, or a doctor helping his patient to rise. 

2dly. If the expression of face, attitude, and manner in the 
picture, did not far surpass this copy of a copied outline, then 
truly had the painter lost his labour. 

Sdly. A little less care in this outline might have left the 
face of Christ even twice as old, without rendering it much more 
worthy of criticism. 

4thly. The authority of ancient usage, as well as of faith and 
adoration, sanctify the glory round the head of Christ—yet here 


Mr. W’s artifice is to be commended, as it need not be objected | 


* Remark, page 24, 2d paragraph. 
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to the lamps in the temple, that they shed a ray of light around 
the Messiah’s head. 

5thly. Asto the colour of the dress of our Saviour, there can 
be little objection, if it be considered as a coarse or cast-off gar- 








ment, especially as he is bareheaded and barefooted. 

6thly. It will probably appear from the contemplation of the 
picture itself, that no objectis more disgusting and unnecessary 
-than the scene, or the painter’s art required—the outline exhi- 
bits none. 

7thly. Every body will ot agree that there ought t6 have been 
no old or elderly persons introduced among the sick; and that the 
feelings of the spectator are oz interested by age and infirmity. 

8thly. A temperate climate and ancient habit, authorise the 
painter to profit by the occasion of some naked limbs to vary the 
celour and character of his composition, especially if the costume 
zs preserved. , 

I am happy, however, in agreeing with our critic, “ That the 
picture is a very fine one, we may well con jecture, and reasonably 
too, from the profuse admiration paid to it in England;”’ to which I 
would add my hope, that when it comes to this country (improved 
as it will be in asecond edition) it will be found equally honour- 
able to the painter, profitable to the funds of charity, and advanta- 


geous to the American School of Painting. 
R. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MR. BURKE’S PRINCIPLE EXAMINED, THAT WORDS AFFECT US 
WITHOUT IDEAS. 


A GENTLEMAN, Mr. Editor, was sometime since engaged ina 
controversy, in which he denied the principle contended for by 
Mr. Burke in his admirable essay on the sublime and beauti- 
ful. My. Burke maintains that words are capable of affecting us 
without ideas. He produces as an instance the poet Blacklock; 
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who was blind from his birth. This bard describes objccts of 
sight in some cases with singular beauty and felicity. He like- 
wise produces another instance, that of professor Sanderson, who 
was afflicted with the small-pox in his infancy, and could after- 
wards retain no recollection of light. He nevertheless deliver- 
ed very learned and philosophical lectures on the nature, quali- 
ty, and properties of that substance. These works are still 
in print and held in high estimation. We all conceived Mr. 
Burke, completely to have established his point, with the ex- 
ception of the gentleman above mentioned. He differed from 
the rest of the company and undertook to explain the phenome- 
non in this way. Green was the garment worn by Spring, a sea- 
son of which the blind bard was capable of enjoying ali the de- 
lights, but the visible delights. He had inhaled the spirit of 
the gale—breathed its mingled varieties of sweets—listened to 
the enchanting tones of Nature’s musicians, or heard the sooth- 
ing murmurs of the running brooks, and to this season had often 
been annexed the appellation of green. That epithet would, 
therefore, awaken all those kindred sensations. He would 
learn from such combinations, not indeed the distinctions of 
green and yellow, but verdure would be the harbinger of gay 
and delightful ideas, and he would so appropriate the word in his 
poetical description. The gentleman continued his remarks. 
The poet had undoubtedly from his melancholy situation, har- 
boured gloomy and desponding ideas. He had often heard the 


terms black melancholy, black despair, black misfortune, and to~ 


all such sensations, he would afterwards apply that monosylla- 
ble. Thus he observed, Mr. Burke’s hypothesis is false and un- 
founded, that words are capable of affecting us, when destitute 
of ideas. This train of argument appeared to me to proceed 
smoothly on, nor was I at the time furnished with any weapons 
to encounter these objections. I was, Mr. Editor, to speak fairly, 
in that awkward state of mind which a man feels when he is not 
convinced, and is still incapable of convicting his opponent of a 
blunder. Subsequent reflection has nevertheless taught me to 
doubt the infallibility of this conclusion. I have therefore, Mr. 
Editor, thrown together a few thoughts on this subject, ‘and I 
hope it is unnecessary to say that I shall be always happy to re- 
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tract an error when convinced of having committed one. The 
gentleman according to his own hypothesis, admits, that the poet 
did not entertain the most distant conception of colours—Green 
in the first instance, and black in the second, he allowed to have 
been associated merely to casual objects. The poet by his ac- 
ceptation of the word does not describe any quality existing in 
the object. It will not be contended, that light or the deversi- 
ties of shade have any agency in the production of sensations 
so agreeable. Green thus associated in the mind of the blind 
man, to pleasant gales, cheerful suns, and delicious sweets, re- 
minds him constantly of such enjoyments, but this goes only to 
prove that he misconceives the meaning of the word. He here 
attributes to green not a single quality possessed by that colour; 
it does not make the rays of the sun pleasant to the touch, the 
gale refreshing, or the sweets more exquisite to the scent; it is 
only found in the community of such pleasures, and its constitu- 
ent part in their promotion, is totally misconceived by the blind 
man. He attributes to green, the properties of touch and scent 
alone, neither of which it possesses. What he thinks of this 
colour, is only a history of the agreeable sensations he has en- 
joyed, which is compounded of objects that verdure had no 
agency in producing, such as mild suns, pleasant gales, exhila- 
rating sweets, and, very probably, delightful sounds. If all the 
universe were black, still these delicious objects would remain 
in the same perfection as they now do, and this affords ample 
proof that green is not a constituent part of these pleasures. 
To a blind man then, this colour is no otherwise acceptable, than 
as it serves to remind him of enjoyments which his remaining 
senses are capable of relishing, and which are usually found in 
the society of green. It brings to his memory something en- 
tirely separate and distinct from all perceptions of colour, and 
which all the endless varieties of light and shade intermixed, 
can, in his estimation, neither heighten or diminish. The same 
observations may be applied, and with the same force, to the 
colour denominated black. This stands as the representative of 
melancholy thoughts, desponding ideas, and the connection is 
equally plain. We know that danger may exist in the night, 
when our senses are locked in sleep, and we are rendered in- 
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capable of defence; or if awake, our eyes are unable to fore- 
warn of the danger, however imminent. So, if we are given 
to gloomy meditations, they come with augmented force in the 
night, because our senses are unoccupied by the conyersation of 
external objects. From this cause such thoughts are usually de- 
nominated black. A man blind from his birth, is often made 
familiar with such ideas, because he is reminded by his asso- 
ciates of the pleasures they enjoy, dependant on a sense which 
Nature has refused to him, in the dispensation of her bounties. 
The intimate connection between his own forlorn condition, and 
the sensations of others he has known so often by the name of 
black, that this term, when used, awakens them. The ques- 
tion then, when fairly analized, amounts to this; whether words 
are not capable of affecting us, when destitute of ideas, since 
those ideas which they do excite, are distinct, different, and in- 
dependent of the meaning conveyed by the term? I think they 
clearly may: for these arbitrary combinations are, so far as re- 
eards this word, no ideas at all, nor has the person to whom it 
is addressed, the slightest conception of the thing it imports. 
If such false and erroneous opinions are regarded sufficient to 
overthrow the principle contended for by Burke, there is no 
question in the issue whatever. Green is thus made to mean, 
mild sun-beams, pleasant gales, exhilarating sweets, and de- 
lightful sounds, and a construction so wide from its legitimate 
import, is produced as an example, that words are incapable of 
affecting us, without ideas. That we must be affected in some 
way or other, the very state of the question presupposes; it is 
therefore, an assumed point, and in which both parties litigant 
agree. Now it remains to be determined, how we are so 





wrought upon? Burke brings an instance, where, from the nature 
of the case, it is impossible that the man can have any concepfi- 
tion of the term he employs. His opponent answers him, by pro- 
ving that this man entertains afalse conception of the term. Now 
wherein do these parties differ? Both agree that the man Zs af- 
fected—both agree that he is not affected by the examfile they 
firoduce, and both agree that he is affected by something adven- 
titious. It is, therefore, a preposterous argument, to tell us that 
this unhappy being, is wrought upon by something else than 
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what the meaning of the word conveys, and to consider this as an 
evidence, that words may not affect us, without ideas. The fact 
I cordially admit, and it proves the existence of the very princi- 
ple for which Mr. Burke contends, that words are thus capable 
of affecting us. My friend, then, was all this time arguing in 
favour of Burke’s system, while he was attempting its over- 
throw. The latter said words were capable of affecting us with- 
out ideas—the former, though unintentionally, agreed to the fact, 
and produced as evidence, the false associations by which the 
man was so affected. It does no violence to common sense, or 
to the most rigid phraseology, to sdy that a man entertains no 
conceptions of a subject, if he harbours wrong conceptions of a 
subject, and this is precisely what Mr. Burke meant in his trea- 
tise on the sublime and beautiful. Every word is connected 
with some idea of some sort, or else it would never have found 
a place in any language, living or dead. Mr. Burke would not 
be found contending for such nonsense as this, that words are the 
representatives of no thoughts whatever, for the thing is next 
to impossible. 

This construction then, being abandoned, as it must be, if 
we suppose Mr. Burke capable of writing common sense, no 
other one remains but this; do not words affect us, by being the 
representatives of things they were never designed to stand for? 
Mr. Burke’s opponent answers without hesitation, yes. The con- 
sequence then is, that words are capable of affecting us with- 


ont ideas. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR 1811. 


Own the commencement of each new year, it is a practice not 
only becoming the historian, the philosopher, the moralist, and 
the christian, but we had almost said incumbent on every rational 
being, to take a calm and cautious retrospect of that which has 
just concluded its circle; to collect, and faithfully enregister, if not 
on paper, at least inthe memory, the most striking and instructive 
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events and phenomena, whether physical, moral, political or ac- 
cidental, that have fallen out within its compass. <A view like 
this, embracing such a mighty and diversified mass of anterior 
occurrences, can seldom fail to be pregnant with sources of 
something desirable,—amusement, delight, improvement, or 
amelioration—to every feeling and contemplative mind. It fur- 
nishes, both matter and motives for reflection on the past, enjoy- 
ment of the present, and useful calculation and arrangement, as 
to that which is to come. It addresses itself to every spring and 
power In our nature that are worthy of cultivation—to the heart, 
through the medium of some event that has excited the pas- 
sions, or awakened the affections—to the understanding and the 
1udgment by an expanded and practical representation of nature 
and society, the laws of our Creator, and the institutions of man— 
to the imagination, by means of the beautiful, the terrible, or 
the sublime—and to our sense of religion, by enabling us to 
trace, at times, the finger of Providence in the administration of 
sublunary affairs. 

The present is a period, which, ina manner the most carnest, 
and with a voice peculiarly loud and solemn, calls on the Ame- 
rican people to employ their minds in such a retrospect. On the 
ever-restiess pinions of ‘Time, the year 1811 has passed away; but 
its events are not of so transient a nature. While the present in- 
habitants of our country shall survive, ¢/ey will cling to the me- 
mory with an indissoluble adhesion, and some of them will be 
transmitted to posterity in a recorded form, 





- * Ere perenntus, st non 


Regalique situ Pyramidum altius,” 


more durable than bronze, if not more lofty than the heayen-sup- 
porting pyramids. 

To such of our readers, then, who are more inclined, for the 
moment, to be serious and contemplative than sportive and gay 
—whose souls are attuned rather to solemnizing thought, than 
to exhilarating fancies--to “salutary wo, rather than to useful 
mirth’——to such of our readers we especially address ourselves. 
We invite them to accompany us, in imagination, to some ele- 
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vated and commanding spot, where our prospect of time, and 
space shall be equally unobstructed. In this situation, where all 
must be silence, and-where no perplexing cares must be suffer- 
ed to intrude, we will endeavour to present them with a mirror, 
in which they may behold, ona miniature scale, a tew of the prin- 
cipal events of the year that has just elapsed. It is not, however, 
our intention, nor would it comport with the limits of the present 
article, to attempt to trace these several events to their causes. 
Equally foreign is it from our view to draw from them, in a spirit 
of censorship and uncharitable denunciation, all those moral and 
theological conclusions, which, in the opinion of some, they might 
seem to warrant. Our chief business shali be to represent facts, 
leaving to our readers to make such application and use of them, 
as each one’s feelings may incline him, and his judgment direct. 

Recollecting, then, the words of the poet, “ omnia ab Jove in- 
cipiuntur,” all things begin from above, we will first direct our 
attention to the heavens. We are here presented with a “ burn- 
ing sphere,” a “ fierce, fiery form,” threatening in its aspect, and 
stupendous in its dimensions, which had lately made an eruption 
into the solar system. One of those rare and erratic bodies de- 
nominated comets, alike unusual for its magnitude and brilliancy, 
with its “illimitable torch,” lighting up the heavens like another 
moon, appears in the north, and with a rapidity of motion, alto- 
gether inconceivable to us, sweeps across the hemisphere, till it 
disappears in the south. Although happily emerged from that 
dismal night of ignorance and superstition, during which the 
approach of comets excited universal terror and dismay, these 
‘meteor orbs” are still viewed by us with a lively interest and 
awakened feelings—we are still susceptible of very serious and 
solemn impressions from their appearance. When attentively 
examined, and considered in all the views and relations they pre- 
sent to the mind, their aspect is no less awful than sublime. 
Though it would be difficult to persuade us that they do lite- 
rally, “ from their fiery hair, shake pestilence and war,” yet we 
cannot help regarding it as an extreme, almost equally extrava- 
gant, and certainly no less erroncous, to contend, that they are 
altogether inefficient in their passage through the solar system. 
That they produce some effect on the ecomony of this earth, as 
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well, perhaps, as on that of her sister planets, is a point respect- 
ing which our present views of the subject absolutely forbid us 
to cherish a doubt. On this topic, however, it is our intention 
to dilate in a future article. 

Were we, at this time, to dwell any longer on the subject of 
comets, it would be to descant on the wonderful display they 
make of the infinitude of space, the grandeur of the universe, 
and the immensity as well as the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of Him who rules all, controls all, preserves all, and is every 
where present. In relation to these points, the comet seems to 
impart to us a more luminous and impressive lesson, than all the 
other bodies that roll through the heavens. More rapid in its 
motion than the lightning of the skies, travelling several millions 
of miles every hour, it journeys at this rate for many centuries, 
before it completes a single round of its customary orbit. How 
many other suns it passes, through how many other systems it 
sweeps, and what proportion of entire space it traverses during 
this stupendous career, it does not belong to us even to conjec- 
ture. Imagination itself, unable to pursue it through a field so 
unbounded, shrinks from the attempt in absolute despair. When 
we reflect on the inconceivable impetus with which the comet 
moves; the number of other celestial bodies it must necessarily 
pass in its course; the thousand fragments into which it would 
shiver both itself and them, were it to impinge against them; the 
disorder and cofifusion likely to ensue in the grand system of na- 
ture, from such an event, and the difficulty of regulating and con- 
troling millions of such bodies, all flying in swift and simulta- 
neous motion——-when we reflect on these points, we are lost in 
amazement, at the power, the wisdom, the vigilance, and the 
benignity of that Being, who sits at the helm of creation, and di- 
rects the movements of the mighty machine. Such is the lofty, 
and pious style of reflection, which the appearance of comets is 
calculated to inspire; and, should it not be thought to savour of 
self-commendation, we might safely, because truly, add, such is 
the style which oftentimes took possession of our own mind, on 
viewing the comet of 1811. It is, in a peculiar manner, when 
looking on these bodies, that we are inclined with the poet, em- 
phatically to exclaim, 


“¢‘ An undeyout astronomer is mad.” 
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On the 17th day of September last, the sun suffered an annu- 
lar, amounting almost to a total eclipse. The skies were unusu- 
ally serene, asif fitted up forthe grand celestial exhibition. The 
spectacle bespoke, in the loftiest language, the boundiess power 


and magnificence of its author. It displayed a most impressive 


combination of the terrible and the sublime. Solemnity and awe 
were its necessary effects on the minds of mortals. Even the 
inferior animals seemed fixed, for a while, in deep apprehen- 
sion and mute amazement. While the astronomer applied this 
instructive phenomenon to the cultivation and improvement of 
his favourite science, the pious and refiecting mind could not fail 
to derive from it a freshened recollection, and to perceive in ita 
faint image, of that great day, when the moon and the stars shall 
withhold their light, and the sun himself be turned to darkness. 

From this brief survey of the heavens, we must now direct 
our view to the atmosphere and the earth. Here, again, we are 
presented with a series of events, during the year 1811, not, in- 
deed, new with regard to their nature, but certainly new, in re- 
jation to the scale of magnitude on which they occurred. In the 
United States, the intensity of our summer heats was, for a short 
time, unparalleled within the memory of the oldest inhabitants. 
Perhaps it would not be extravagant to assert, that it was with- 
out a precedent inthe annals of our country. Certainly thermo- 
metrical registers do not, at any former pefiod, place it so high. 

In one place the earth was unusually paréefed with drought, 
in another, drenched with torrents of rain. In Europe, whole 
plains and forests consumed by fire, and thousands of peasants 


either reduced to beggary or destroyed by the conflagration: 





” —ignis 
**Robora comprendit, frondesq: elapsuts in altas 
“* Ingentem celo sonitum dedit: inde secutus 

“‘ Per ramos victor, perque alta cacumina regnat, 
* Et totum involvit flammis nemus, et ruif atram 
*‘ Ad celum picea crassus caligine nubem.’* 


In the United States, various places overwhelmed by unheard of 
inundations, sweeping along with them, in promiscuous ruin, the 
works of nature andthe monuments of art, the products of the 
* unvanquished forest,” and the labours of the cultivated farm. 
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“ ruit arduus zther, 
Et pluvia ingenti sata leta, boumque labores 
Diluit: implentur fossz, et cava flumina crescunt 
Cum sonitu, fervitque fretis spirantibus xquor. 
Proluit insano contorquens vortice sylvas 
Fluviorum rex Eridanus, camposque per omnes 
Cum stabulis armenta tulit.” 


As far as records entitled to credit are extant on the subject, the 
inundations of the year 1811] appear to have been more formida- 
ble and destructive in the United States, than those of. any for- 
mer period since the settlement of the country. 

Of these overwhelming floods the ultimate effects were by 
no means made manifest on their first appearance. Their as- 
pect was terrible, and their devastations great, on the tracts of 
country over which they immediately swept. Beyond these limits 
they were not, in the first instance, felt, except through the me- 
dium of public sympathy. Disasters, however, of a more me- 
lancholy and extensive nature they still kept in reserve. Bodies 
of stagnant water which they every where Icft behind them, be- 
ing impregnated with vegetable and animal matter, and acted on 
by the rays of an ardent sun, were soon converted into vast and 
offensive repositories of putrefaction. From these numerous 
and prolific sources issued a noisome odour, accompanied by a 
pestilential vapour, which soon infected the atmosphere toa 
great distance around them. A state of things like this could 
not long remain ineffective or innocent. Diseases of a malig- 
nant character and dangerous tendency overspread the adjacent 
country, in some instances, to a very alarming extent. Whole 
families and settlements were prostrated at once, the well being 
insufficient to minister to the wants and distresses of the sick. 
Under such circumstances, the mortality could not fail to be 
great, although not always in proportion to the extent of suffer- 
ing, or the amount of disease. In no instance does Death appear 
to have been sparing, in many he was unusually prodigal of his 
visits; in no instance had the Grave a right to complain that he 
was defrauded of his due. This is no exaggerated picture of 
real, much less a mere fancy piece of fictitious calamity. It 
would be easy to demonstrate by authentic documents, that if it 
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be in any respect false to nature, it is below the truth. Our large 
commercial cities have, indeed, been happily exempt from the 
devastations of those wide-wasting epidemics, which, on former 
occasions, poured their thousands intothe tomb. Notwithstand- 
ing this, it is, we think, susceptible of distinct and incontroverti- 
ble proof, that, within the limits of the United States, the year 
1811 was as fruitful of disease, as any other since the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The general amount, therefore, of our 
national suffering from this source, constitutes an event which 
is strongly entitled to our remembrance and serious reflection as 
a people. 

Having glanced at our calamities inflicted by the waters, we 
must now turn to those that have so fiercely assailed us on the 
wings ofthe wind. When we take a view of the sea-coast, we 
behold the Atlantic, from the banks of Newfoundland to the 
Gulf of Mexico, frequently lashed into wide-yawning vallies 
and mountains of foam, by the fury ofthe tempest. Our liveliest 
sympathies are awakened, and our feelings even roused to hor- 
ror, at the sight of numerous vessels within the very jaws of de- 
struction, now tossed to the heavens, now sinking as low in the 
fathomless abyss. 


** Hi summo in fluctu pendent, his unda dehiscens 
“ Terram inter fluctus aperit.” 


Here they are dashed against the rocks and shivered into frag- 
ments, 


“Tres Notus obreptas in saxa latentia torquet,” 


there they suddenly descend into a wide-gaping chasm, and the 
surrounding waters enclose them forever; 





6 et rapidus vorat equore vortex;” 


while such as are enabled to ride out the storm, are left in the 
condition of floating wrecks. 


<‘ Rudes cedunt, et mali et franguntur antenne— 
“4 laxis laterum compagibus omnes 
* Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt.” 
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It is a melancholy truth that, during the course of the year 1811, 
such “ sea-scenes” as this have been unusually frequent. in no 
former year has the “ spirit of the tempest” revelled with a stern- 
er delight on the bosom of the Atlantic, or marked his course 
through the elements with more dismal commotigns. 

It is not, however, on the ocean alone, that the winds have 
been productive of signal disasters. On the 10th day of Septem- 
ber last, the city of Charleston, from being in astate of profound 
security, was suddenly assailed by one of the most fierce and tre- 
mendous hurricanes that ever brought dismay and calamity on 
a people. No tongue can describe, nor can imagination con- 
ceive the horrors ofthe scene. The roaring of the element was 
like the voice of thunder, and the impetus of its course more 
dreadfully irresistible than the lightning of heaven. Every thing 


was prostrated or driven in fearful confusion before it. Bricks, 
tiles, beams, stones, and even large and ponderous metallic bo- 


dies, were swept through the atmosphere like the thistle’s beard. 
To consummate the terrors and grandeur of the spectacle, Dark- 
ness dropped from the whirlwind his ebon wings, and shrowded 
the city in the gloom of midnight. 

In the midst of such a “ war of elements,”—such a seemingly 
impending “ wreck of nature,”—what power was competent to 
rescue the inhabitants from inevitable destruction? We answer, 
— His, and His alone, who sends forth, and controls alike, the 
howling tempest and the whispering breeze; 


Who knows no high, no low, no great, no small, 
But fills and bounds, connects and governs all. 


He spoke, and the voice of the whiriwind was no more—He 
smiled, and the face of the heavens was serene. While the war 
of the tempest was raging around them, Mercy threw a shield 
over the humbled inhabitants, which the sword of the destroying 
angel was unable to pierce. People of Charleston! awful has 
been your visitation, and powerful the arm made bare for your 
deliverance! may the event tend to strengthen your reliance ona 
protecting Providence, and your gratitude evince that you are 
worthy of its signal interposition in your behalf! 

Directing our attention trom the air and the waters to the solid 
ground, we are there presented witha phenomenon of a charac- 
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ter still more formidabie and destructive. . Staggered by the 
throes of some ficrce imprisoned agent struggling to get free, the 
earth itself on which we wread, trembles beneath us, and swells 
into undulations that are visible to the eye. In one place the 
waves of the ocean, without any apparent cause, retreat from the 
shore, in fearful agitation, in another assail it with unwonted fu- 
ry- On the niountains, rocks are shaken from their beds, where 
they had reposed for ages, and hurled into the vailies in thunder- 
ing coinmotion. In some places the * sure and firm set earth,” 
loosened in its texture by the mighty concussion, sinks from its 
level and rises no more. Our dwellings quake around us like 
the leaf ofthe aspen. Fora moment all is dismay and trembling 
expectation of immediate ruin. Even the inferior animals, struck 
with amazement at the impending horrors, stand mute and mo- 
tionless, or hurry about In the wildest disorder. 

This is but a faint picture of what occurred in various parts 
of the United States on the 16th and 17th of December last, 
when our country was shaken by an earthquake from Maine to 
Georgia, and from the Atlantic to the Missisippi. The shocks 
were several times repeated, at short intervals, and some of them 
are believed to have been the severest that have occurred in 
this part of the American continent within the memory of our 

10st aged inhabitants. There is strong ground of apprehension, 
that what we experienced was nothing but the expiring throes 
of an earthquake which was felt in all its force, in South Ame- 


vica or the West Indies. 


From the calamities inflicted by the operations of nature, let 
us next direct our view to one which is the offspring of the 
human passions. For many months, a clan of savages, associa- 
ted under the directions of a fanatic chieftain, appeared to be 
meditating hostilities against our western frontiers. Prepara- 
tions are made to repel the threatened invasion, and to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. A small but gallant army, com- 
posed of soldiers fit to stand by Cesar himself, are assembled 
and put in motion for this purpose. Besides regular officers of 
high distinction, some of the bravest hearts and noblest minds, 
“the choice and master spirits of the age,” had volunteered their 
on the occasion, and thrown themselves as a shield be- 


services 
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tween their country and danger. After a'toilsome march through 
the difficulties and privations of a savage wilderness, our band of 
heroes, eager for battle and panting for glory, arrive on the 6th 
of November within sight of the foe. Induced by false appear- 
ances and treacherous promises, to hope that the effusion of 
blood might yet be spared, they defer their meditated attack till 
the following day—a day, which many an eye ardently beaming 
with martial fires was forbidden to behold. Before the arrival 
of morning, their camp is surprised. The silence of the night 
is suddenly interrupted by the war-whoop of the savage, and its 
darkness is fired by the flash of his rifle. It was an occasion to 
try the souls of the bravest. With the heart and swiftness of a 
lion, bounding on his prey, our troops are in array, and the bat- 
tle commences. On the field of strife, Night maintains his reign 
no longer. His thickest shades are instantly dispersed, and a 
dismal day succeeds, lighted up by the fiery gleam of arms. The 
conflict is fierce, determined, and sanguinary. The combatants 
intermix and grapple in death. Not a hostile weapon is unem- 
ployed, and scarcely a hand but is dripping with gore. The 
tomahawk and the bayonet, the sword and the scalping knife, 
toil promiscuously in the work of destruction. Heroic deeds 
and noble darings consecrate the spot where the warriors con- 
tend. Valour himself is satisfied with their achievements, and 
Carnage is sated with the blood that is shed. For a while the 
scales of fate hang doubtful; and uncertainty rests on the for- 
_tune of the day. But courage and discipline ultimately prevail 
over impetuosity and rage. The savages are dispersed, and Vic- 
tory crowns the arms of our country. But alas! her favours are 
dearly purchased! her laurels are stained with the choicest blood 
of the army. | 

To particularize merit, where all did their duty, might seem 
invidious. By some, it might, perhaps, be accounted unjust. But 
all the brave are not equal in bravery, nor are patriots alike in their 
devotedness to their country. The hero will tower above the. 
common warrior, and a Regulus and a Decius must forever 
stand conspicuous in the annals of glory. To pass without a 
special tribute, the gallant but unfortunate Davies—to suffer his 


fame, like his dust in the wilderness, to mingle with that of the 
VOL. VII. x 
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common chieftain, would argue insensibility to peculiar merit, 
and a disregard for the most sacred of claims. This distinguish- 
ed officer, who fell in a desperate charge against the enemy, was 
calculated alike for the senate and the field. His figure was 
formed in the prodigality of nature, and cast in one of her hap- 
piest moulds. The look, the air, the fire of the warrior, shone 
forth through the veil of his civil occupations. His sense of 
honour was refined and chivalrous. His eloquence was equalled 
only by his bravery, his powers in debate by his skill in arms. 
In eath, the palm of preeminence was his. He loved science, 


and he loved his country; but his master passion was his love of 


glory. He courted her with the ardour of enthusiasm, obtained 
her favour, and perished in her embraces. As a man, he pos- 
sessed all that is pleasing in private, and all that is amiable in 
domestic life. His fall is felt as a national loss; may his memo- 
ry be honoured by a national tribute. Could our breath embalm 
for immortality the hero’s glory, the name of Davies should tri- 
umph over time. Loud be the note of Fame that tells his story 
to after ages, and sacred the page that records his achievements: . 
Light be the sod, and unfading its verdure, that rests on the manly 
bosom of the brave! May the Jaurel and the bays, springing fresh 
from his ashes, intermingle their foliage, and decorate the spot 
where their favourite reposes! and may the savage chieftain, as 
often as he visits the battle ground of the Wabash, present at 
the humble tumulus his choicest offering, in honour of the grave 
of a brother warrior! 

Let not this imperfect eulogy so feebly bestowed on the 
memory of Davies, be construed into disrespect for those of his 
companions in glory who fell by his side. Though their graves 
are in the wilderness, their memory is enshrined in the hearts. 
of their countrymen, and their fame shall be as an evergreen in a 
cultivated soil. Hedged around by the public care, and fanned 
by the genial breath of Gratitude, it shall be plentifully watered 
by the tears of Affection. In after times, when that which is now 
a wilderness shall be converted into pleasant fields, the owner of 
the spot where their bones lie entombed, will glory in the pos- 
session of the soil, consecrated by the achievements and fertilized 
by the blood of the heroes of the Wabash. 
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Rest! honoured soldiers, rest! May the dews of the night 
distil in mildness on your narrow dwellings, and the winds of 
heaven brush gently over them! Let the coward shrink from 
your fate, and the ignoble spirit undervalue your fortune! In the 
estimation of the brave, in the eye of Glory, the earth that forms 
a pillow for your heads, is softer than “the thrice-driven bed of 
down.” 


In the field of proud Honour, their swords in their hands, 
Their friends and their country to save; 

While Victory beams on life’s last ebbing sands, 

O! who would not rest with the brave! 


Bending our view towards the southern regions of the hemis- 
phere we inhabit, a spectacle suddenly breaks on us from that 
quarter, at which Nature shudders, and Humanity mourns. With 
a convulsive struggle and a hideous yell, as if volcanic thunders 
shook the earth, the Fiend of Discord severs her chains. With 
giant step and frantic air, she hurries from her cell, brandishes 
her torch, and breathes into a people her own envenomed soul 
and sanguinary temper. Wherever she turns, the olive withers 
beneath the fiery flashes of her eye. Peace flies her baleful 
presence. With such a joy as kindred demons know, she treads 
and crushes to pieces all the arts and monuments of civil life. 
At her maddening call the fierce, malignant passions, “ Hate and 
his furious colleagues,” rise in wild disorder. Ancient friend- 
ships are forgotten, long subsisting harmonies subverted, and 
even the ties of consanguinity burst asunder like the spider’s 
thread. The father arms against the son, the son against his 
sire, and a brother’s hand is deeply tinctured with a brother’s 
blood. Civil War makes bare her arm and rears her crimson 
banner. On either side her hosts increase, alike resolved and 
anxious for the. field. Fierce in the van appear the Pompey’s 
and the Cesars, the Brutuses and the Antonies of modern times. 
Like the Condors of the mountain they rush to battle, and on the 
plains of Mexico and Paraguay, Peru and Caraccas, renew the 
scenes of Pharsalia and Philippi. 

Such are the tragic events, which, in the year 1811, have 
drenched the Spanish American provinces in blood. 
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The next and last event we shall have leisure to notice is 
the result of accident. Though in its real limits contracted al- 
most to a single point, yet from a concurrence of circumstances 
peculiarly affecting, it swells to an affair of national importance, 
and excites an interest as wide as the reign of Sensibility itself. 
Could it be adequately delineated, it would subdue, as by enchant- 
ment, the savage bosom, though schooled in the practice of hu- 
man torture. Like the head of Medusa, it can scarcely be look- 
ed on without converting the spectator finto marble. We beg 
pardon of our readers for resorting to fable. The dismal reality 
is alone sufficient—far beyond the powers of fiction. 

The event which it now becomes our melancholy duty to re- 
late, is in its aspect the most horrid—in its circumstances the 
most touching—in its issue the most tragical, and in its conse- 
quences the most afflicting, that ever wrung the souls of a peo- 
ple. To describe it is impossible, though the pen were held by 
the hand of an angel: to paint it, beyond the powers of the pencil, 
though capable of more than mortal expression, and equal to eve- 
ry shade and combination of colouring, from the brilliancy of the 
sun-beams to seven-fold darkness. In approaching it, Imagina- 
tion starts appalled from its horrors, and Fancy sickens at the 
shocking panorama of woes. Even the powers of Utterance be- 
come for a time, suffocated by Sympathy, or paralised by Dismay. 
The reader must be sensible that we allude to the conflagration 
of the Theatre at Richmond. 

In the 236th of December, 1811, that devoted building was 
unusually thronged by youth and beauty, age and respectability, 
genius and wealth. The worth, the virtue, the flower of Rich- 
mond was gayly assembled on the fatal spot. The crowded boxes, 
where, from lightness of heart and brilliancy of attire, beauty 
shone with superior attractions, rendered the scene indescribably 
interesting. Each one having left the “load of life behind him,” 
a more animated assemblage no eye has beheld. The evening 
passed away in cheerfulness and mirth. Friendly salutations, 
flashes of merriment, corruscations of wit; social converse, and 
scenic representation, winged the hours with unusual speed. 

The play was out and the after-piece had commenced. Every 
eye beamed with satisfaction at the past, and with anticipated plea- 
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sure from what was yet in reserve. But, O God! what a reverse 
is at hand! Nature shudders at the prospect, as at the approach 
of Fate. Flakes of fire are seen descending on the stage. A per- 
former comes forward, points to the ceiling in unspeakable an- 
guish, and calls out to the audience, “the house is on fire!” 
The voice of thunder had been music to such a sound. Terror 
and dismay pervade the building with electric velocity, and 
with little less than the lightning’s force. The door of es- 
cape was narrow and difficult of access. To every mind the 
scene presents itself in all its horrors. The manliest bosom 
feels now the shock of consternation, and the sickening of des- 
pair. Hearts utterly incapable of fearing for themselves, shud- 
der for the fate of some beloved object. One has his Anchises, 
another his Creusa, a third his Ascanius, and a fourth, perhaps, 
the three relations together, to rescue from the burning. 

Ali rush for the door in tumultuary confusion. The husband 
clasps his wife, his son, his daughter; the brother his sister; the 
pious son his mother, and the lover the idol of his affections, 
in hopes to bear them in safety through the throng. A narrow, 
dark, and winding stair-case becomes suddenly choaked up by 
the crowd pressing ahead, precluding those in the rear from all 
possibility of escape in that direction. In the mean time the 
fiery, all-devouring element, comes rolling from behind with an 
unprecedented rapidity. Its fierce and flickering spires, darting 
through volumes of pitchy smoke, are more awfully terrific than 
the yawning of the grave. Spreading, thickening, strengthening 
as it advances, every thing reddens into cinders atits touch. Im- 
mense columns of flame mount impetuously to the top of the 
building, and thence reflected towards the audience below, pour 
among them a hot and suffocating vapour. Respiration becomes 
difficult and agonizing, the pabulum of life being consumed by 
the flame. Every light is suddenly extinguished, and impene- 
trable darkness prevails, except where it is broken by the gleams 
from behind. 

The prospect of escape thus irrevocably snatched away, and 
the last whisperings of Hope forever put to silence, all turns to 
terror and frantic despair. A scene of ineffable horror ensues. 
Five hundred souls, most of them females, many in the spring- 
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time and blossom of life, but a few feet in advance of an ocean of 
flame, fiercely and rapidly rushing to devour them!—Overcome 
by their fears and suffocated by the deadly vapour which they 
breathe, numbers sink down and expire without a struggle. 
Others are trodden under foot by the fury of the throng. The 
survivors are overtaken by the raging element; their clothes are 
in flame, and agony unutterable is their only sensation. Convul- 
sive exertions, imploring attitudes, frantic contortions and conta- 
geous horror madden in the spectacle, and shricks of anguish 
resound through the walls. Some, mounting by preternatural 
efforts on the heads of their fellow sufferers, rush towards the 
adjacent windows, and, with their clothes in a blaze, throw them- 
selves into the street, gleaming like fiery meteors in their fall. 
Hundreds come tumbling down in this deplorable condition: 
Through these avenues some escape without injury; but wounds, 
contusions, dislocations, fractures, or death are the lot of most. 
Those still enclosed in the burning pile,—anguish unspeakable, 
even to relate it!—prevented from falling by the compactness of 
the throng, stand writhing, screaming, literally roasting, till 
voice and motion and sense become extinct, and the stillness and 
silence of death cover all. 


“Grim horror shook! a while the living hill 
“ Heav’d with convulsive throes, and all was still.” 


To put the finishing touches to this maddening picture, the raf- 
ters give way, and in the presence of the spectators, the roof 
comes down in crashing, fiery ruin, on the already broiling car- 
cases of their friends. 

‘In such a scene, it is difficult to particularize. A dismal in- 
distinctness, a gloomy obscurity pervades the whole; prevents the 
eye from discriminating, and keeps subordinate parts out of 
view. Every thing individual, every thing private, is swallowed 
up In the general and mighty mass of misery and wo. 

In the calamity, however, at Richmond, one scene of a secon- 
dary character, demands our notice. Eight females of rank and 
respectability, all mothers of families, all known to each other, 
and connected by the ties of affection and friendship, are thrust 
into a corner by the violence of the throng. Thus associated in 
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danger, the flames overtake them, and they are instantly in a 
blaze. They embrace, they writhe in anguish, as if united in 
one body and actuated by one feeling; they shriek as if possessed 
of one power of utterance; they cling closer and closer in the 
agonies of death, and sink together into the lap of eternity. What 
a scene for a Raphael!—what a group for a Praxitiles! Could it 
be faithfully committed to canvass, or sculptured in marble, the 
fable of Laocoon and his sons would be neglected. 

Were we to select from this dismal chaos of horrors, another 
feature worthy of distinct commemoration, it would be that which 
involves the fate of the much lamented Gibbon. This amiable, 
brave, and accomplished young man, was the son of an officer, 
who, during our revolutionary struggles, had valiantly fought the 
battles of his country. Enterprizing in his disposition, and in- 
heriting an instinctive attachment to arms, he had early entered 
as a midshipman, and was now a lieutenant in the navy of the 
United States. Though young in years, and younger still in 
naval services, his life had been a tissue of affecting vicissitudes. 
Scarcely was he initiated in the rudiments of his honourable pro- 
fession, when the chalice of misfortune was presented to his lips, 
and he was compelled to drink deeply of the bitter draught. 

When the frigate Philadelphia sailed for the Mediterranean, 
young Gibbon was on board. The fate of that vessel is known 
to the world. By one of those unforeseen disasters, which could 
neither be prevented by prudence, nor remedied by valour and 
skill, she was forced to surrender to a squadron of Tripolitarts. 
On this occasion, Gibbon, with his gallant associates, was thrown, 
by the fortune of war, into the power of a barbarous and mer- 
cenary foe. The tedious and hope-sickening moments of their 
captivity, have been already numbered by the sensibility of their 
country. The only American bosoms that did not swell with the 
sigh of despondency, the only American eyes that did not over- 
flow with the tear of affliction, were those of the high-minded 
sufferers themselves. Superior to every reverse that could be- 
fall them, they submitted to their privations and hardships with- 
outamurmur. With souls of a truly heroic temperament, their 
spirits rose as fortune forsook them, and they smiled at all their 
oppressors could inflict. Their unbending fortitude under the 
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pressure of their chains, was more highly honourable, more per- 
manently glorious, than the renown of victory. By none of his 
companions in misfortune, was young Gibbon surpassed in firm- 
ness and magnanimity. 

After his release from captivity and his return to his native 
country, he contracted an attachment, which was feelingly re- 
ciprocated, for a young lady in Richmond, of ample expectations 
on the score of wealth, and possessed of every quality and ac- 
complishment, requisite to render her an ornament to society, 
and to contribute to the happiness of domestic life. For some 
time, difficulties and crosses, which he had not the power to con- 
trol, threw a cloud over his prospects, and embittered, not a 
little, the cup of his existence. At length, however, all obsta- 
cles were removed, all preliminary arrangements completed, and 
beauty, wealth, and virtue, were inviting his footsteps to the 
bower of felicity. 

On the fatal night, Gibbon and the young lady to whom he 
was affianced, were among the most engaging ornaments of the 
theatre. When the tumult arose, his own escape he could have 
effected with ease. But into the heart of the magnanimous and 
the brave, personal considerations are the last to enter. The 
idol of his affection was In danger, and her safety constituted his 
only care. Overpowered by her sensibility, and fainting from 
her fears, he raised her in his arms, and endeavoured to force 
his way through the crowd. A friend offered him assistance, 
which he generously declined, declaring himself to be compe- 
tent to the task, and entreating the gentleman to fly to the res- 
cue of some other females, who were without protectors. With 
ereat coolness and-incredible exertions, he continued to make 
his way through the opposing multitude. But coolness and 
strength, and firmness and perseverance, were of no avail. The 
raging element was too rapid in its progress for so tardy a re- 
treat. The flames overtook him, yet he retained his fortitude 
even to the last. While all were shrieking around him, his manly 
bosom uttered not a groan. While all were writhing in ten-fold 
agony, his graceful and nervous form, refused to shrink from 
the devouring element. Partly overcome by the flame, and partly 


‘by the suffocating vapour which he breathed, he sunk on:the 
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stairs, to mingle his ashes with those of the lovely burthen which 
he bore. 


Thus falls the brave, who sinks to rest, 
Witii all his country’s honours blest! 
His turf shall form a gveener sod. 
Than ever fairy footstep trod; 

And Faith and Love shall oft repair, 
To hold their hallowed converse there; 
And Valour’s self be often seen, 

A pensive wanderer o’er the green, 
And oft exclaim, with dewy eyes, 
Beneath that turf a favourite lies. 


We must bring this afflicting narrative to a close. For our 
ewn feelings, as well, we fear, as for those of our readers, we 
find that we have dwelt too long on it already. If, however, we 
have erred, our sensibility is in fault, and we hope, therefore, to 
be forgiven by a generous public. We will not, because we can- 
not, depict the perturbation, the agony, the speechless horror, 
the frantic despair, which overspread the streets of Richmond, 
while the theatre was in flames—in one instance, relatives and 
friends tortured to frenzy by a dismal uncertainty as to the fate of 
those that were dear to them—in another, gazing with unsupport- 
able anguish on beloved objects perishing in the flames, without 
having it in their power to snatch them from destruction—in a 
third, receiving, with keen and conflicting emotions, their blazing 
and half-burnt bodies, precipitated from the windows—and in a 
fourth, prevented by some friendly hand from rushing into the 
conflagration to attempt their deliverance. Nor will we follow 
to their chambers, examine their defaced and distorted features, 
probe their wounds, and listen to their piercing groans, those 
who were burnt or otherwise maimed and disabled in effecting 
their escape. 

We shall only add, by way of narrative, that on that ever me- 
morable and melancholy occasion, Virginia was suddenly depri- 
ved of nearly one hundred of her principal inhabitants—females, 
who would have added lustre to a court; and males, whe would 
have been distinguished in Greece or Rome, in their proudest 
days of wisdom and glory. The ashes of most of them are en- 
VOL. VII. Y 
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tombed on the fatal spot—their virtues and memories live in the 








hearts and affections of their surviving fellow citizens—their im- 
mortal part, we trust, is with their God. 

How mutable, how uncertain is the condition of man!—how 
perishable his hold on mortal existence! Behold a gay and crowd- 
ed audience, now intent on scenes of delight, a moment after- 
wards, writhing in agony and sinking in despair—another, and the 
stillness of death is upon them! an entire city reduced, in an in- 
stant, from merriment to mnourning—from the seat of pleasures 
and the garden of joys, to the abode of calamity and unutter- 
able wo! 

Richmond! afflicted Richmond! accept our sympathy, sincere 
though unavailing! May He who has given the blow provide the 
balm, and heal in mercy the wound He has inflicted! 

Such is the melancholy picture we have to offer of the memo- 
rable and calamitous year 1811. While we acknowledge it to be 
feeble, thousands and millions can testify that itis just. Whether 
it be in any measure calculated to move the feelings, excite the 
imagination, or gratify the taste of our readers, it is theirs to de- 
termine,not ours. Inthe serious and contemplative mind, it will 
tend, to awaken a two-fold sentiment—Gratitude at not being 
numbered with the sufferers of the past, and a deefi conviction of 
the necessity of being prepared to encounter the calamities that 
may befall us during the present year. 

C. 


POLITE SCHOLAR—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[ sHouLp be most disgracefully unworthy of the title which 
t have assumed, if I did not speak, in the tones of rapture, of the 
merits of JosrrpH Appison. The most accomplished artificer 
of words, “ sweet and voluble,” of any author, Otrver Go.p- 
SMITH excepted, that ever moulded the manners, refined the 
taste, purified the morals, or enkindled the genius of the na- 
tions. A polite scholar, unless he be a very idle onc, reads, it 
is well known, every thing which falls in his way, pertinent 
to his favourite studies. I am at.a loss to discover the opulent 
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exchequer, whence I derived ‘the following golden sentences, 
plausive of an admired-author. It is enough, if I pronounce 
them sterling, at once current, solid, and shining. 

So much has been written upon the writings of Addison, 
that it is almost equally superfluous to condemn or to praise 
him. His beauties have gained him admirers who have consi- 
dered him as an example of every excellence; while his imper- 
fections have raised against him a host of enemies, who have de- 
nied his claim to the title of a philosopher, a critic, and a poet. 

The style which Addison has chosen, however it may have 
been praised by Johnson, as being equally free from pomposity 
and weakness, is undoubtedly defective. His selection of words, to 
express the common occurrences of life, is eminently happy, and 
he produces the ease of common conversation, without debasing 
his diction by vulgarity.of expression, But while he is exact in 
the choice of his words, he has paid no attention to the harmony 
of his cadence. The words upon which the force of his. sen- 
tences principally depends, are frequently placed where they 
cannot be pronounced, but by rendering the passage weak and 
inanimate, or the voice is exhausted by the length and confusion 
of the period. For these reasons, we ought not to consider him 
as a model of the middle style, but as an example of it. If we 
wish to gain a style familiar, but not coarse; elegant, but not os- 
tentatlous; we must apply our time to the volumes of the more 
modern moralists, some of whom have preserved his ease, with- 
out copying his weakness; and have united to his purity of lan- 
guage greater melody of period. 

But it is not only the characteristic of a good writer, that his 
style in general is melodious and correct, but that the ,construc- 
tion of his period, and the selection of his words, are varied ac- 
cording to the nature of his subject. On light subjects he 
should be easy, and on grave subjects dignified. He should discant 
with elegance on the topics of the day, and employ the pomp of 
language to give energy to greatness of thought, or splendourof 
expression. If we examine the compositions of Addison by this 
rule, he will not deserve much praise. 

Whether he endeavours to elevate us by sublimity, or to 
please us by wit, his style is equally without animation. He 
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employs as little of the force of rhetoric, to paint the grandeur 
of the universe, as to describe the ornaments of a lady’s head- 
dress, and discants with an equal profusion of words upon the 
extent of eternity and the affectation of a prude. 

We sometimes, therefore, turn from a paper, In which every 
power of learning and of judgment has been employed, without 
being much impressed by its dignity, or pleased with its truth. 
The strength of his arguments, and the energy of his thoughts, 
are frequently insufficient to preserve our attention. We feel 
the merit of the writer, and admire his piety or his knowledge, 
but are dissatisfied, we know not why, and close his volume 
without regret. But this effect is notalways produced. There 
is sometimes an ingenuity of remark, and a justness of concep- 
tion, which even the demerit of his style is unable to conceal. 
He is particularly fortunate in his selection of all that can add to 
the interest of his subject. When he wishes to convince, he 
is generally powerful;—when he endeavours to persuade, he 
is always irresistible. Tothose papers, which are distinguished 
by wit, or which describe the daily occurrences of life, his style 
is more particularly applicable. We are not in them disgusted 
by a dissimilarity of sentiment and language; but our fancy is 
pleased, and our judgment is satisfied. It is true, that even in 
the style of these papers, he may be excelled; but, his conque- 
rors must owe their clevation to his aid. 

If we consider the sentiments of Addison, independent of his 
style, we shall find much toadmire and little to condemn. His 
writings display in every sentence the man of learning, the phi- 
losopher, and the gentleman. His remarks upon life are such 
as display that knowledge of the world, and that intimacy with 
the gay, the witty, and the polite, which are necessary to render 
the fruits of study more valuable and useful. He has the art 
of descanting upon trifles without minuteness, and of rendering 
the temporary follies of the day the vehicles of general instruc- 
tion—the colour of a lady’s slipper, or the magnitude of her fan, 
are converted, in the hands of Addison, into a theme for morality 
and wit. He seems to persuade as a friend, rather than to cor- 
rect as a teacher; and rather endeavours to allure our attention 
by a smile, than to command our reverence by a frown. 
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But with all his beauties he cannot be considered as entitled 
to the applause of genius. He displays energy of thought, bril- 
liancy of wit, and extent of learning; but he does not display 
that creative power, which animates the page of unlettered igno- 
rance. The universality of his reading, has enabled him to illus- 
trate his arguments, and to enforce his precepts by the talents 
and the authority of the writers of ancient and modern ages; but 
he never astonishes by unexpected splendour, and seldom de- 
lights by sublimity of thought. He has done all that the wit, 
the scholar, and the gentleman could do; but he has done no more. 

His claim to the title of critic, has been denied by men who 
were remarkable for mistaking affectation for wit, and harshness 
for dignity; who from the throne of literary despotism, affected 
to look down with contempt upon all whose superiority endan- 
gered their power, and who considered the taste of Addison as 
a contrast to their own laboured and pedantic ostentation. But 
whatever reception may be given to the writer who endeavours 
to veil simplicity in learned obscurity, and to render sublimity 
unintelligible, the title of a critic must be finally allowed to that 
man who displays the beauties of an author, and corrects his er- 
rors, without deviating from the laws of nature and of taste. To 
this praise Addison is entitled. He does not judge of the beauty 
of a metaphor, by observing that it 1s equalled by Homer, or in- 
form us that asimile is mean because it might have been more 
exact in the hands of Virgil: when the palm-trees of Asia are 
mentioned, he does not prove that the passage is contemptible, 
because it does not agree with the description of Strabo; nor cen- 
sure Milton as a dunce, because mathematics will not show the 
propriety of his images. 

His merits, as a critic, will be best displayed by inquiring of 
what his enemies have convicted him. They have proved that 
he praised an author in proportion to his adherence to nature and 
to truth; that he never disgusted his readers by mysterious non- 
sense, nor employed a chapter in rendering perspicuity intelligi- 
ble; that he never soared upon the clouds of dullness above the 
bounds of comprehension, nor forgot the beauties of his author 
to admire the visions of Plato and Pythagoras. Such are the 
charges of which Addison has been accused, by men whose 
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formality will have consigned them to oblivion, when time shall 
have matured the laurels which Justice has planted around his 
tomb. - 

If it be allowed that he does not examine the merits of an 
author, with all the subtelty of refinement, and that he displays 
delicacy of judgment rather than profundity of reasoning, yet 
this concession places him as acritic in the first rank. The wri- 
ter who exantines the genius of an author with rigorous sagaci- 
ty, and he who decides by the influence of taste, have perhaps, 
equaliy improved the judgment of the world, though their pur- 
suits are different. The inquiries of the one are formed to gra- 
tify the scholar, the essays of the other to please and to improve 
the reader. 

His poetry displays the talents of a man, who was incapable 
of sublimity and could avoid meanness. His compositions are 
ornamented by learning, but are not illuminated by genius. His 
metaphors are generally false, and-his similies imperfect. He 
seems to have aimed at correctness, but is frequently faulty in 
his rhymes, and sometimes disgusts by repetition. Johnson has 
praised his Campaign as superior to the other poems which were 
written upon the same occasion; but this is not a proof of the 
abilities of its authors, but the dullness of his rivals. His letter 
from Italy and his verses to Kneller merit the praises they have 
received; but if these be retained as the productions of a man 
who appeared above contempt in whatever he pursued, the rest 
of his poetry may be suffered to glide into oblivion, without in- 
justice to its author, or injury to the world. 


As a perfect magician in the management of style, we have 
always admired lord Botincsroke. He has more perfectly at 
command the “ardentia verba,” than any of the moderns. He 
is an eloquent enthusiast, whether he speak logically in the 
praise of Virtue, or sophistically, as the apologist for Vice. A 
great and original genius, one of his contemporaries, who knew 
him perfectly, thus describes the character of the adl-accomflish- 
ed St. John. 

It happens to very few men in any age or country, to come 
into the world with so many advantages of nature and fortune, 
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as the late secretary Bolingbroke. Descended from the best 
families in England; heir to a great patrimonial estate; of a sound 
constitution, and a most graceful person: all these, had they been 
of equal value, were infinitely below, in degree, to the accome 
plishments of his mind, which was ADORNf&D WITH THE CHOICEST 
GIFTS THAT GoD HATH YET THOUGHT FIT TO BESTOW UPON 
THE CHILDREN OF MEN. He was blessed with a strong memory; 
a clear judgment; a vast range of wit and fancy; a thorough com- 
prehension and invincible eloquence, with a most agreeable elo- 
cution. He had well cultivated all these talents by travel and 
study; the latter of which he seldom omitted even in the midst 
of his pleasures, of which he had indeed been too great and 
criminal a pursuer. For, although he was persuaded to leave 
off intemperance in wine, which he did for some time to sucha 
degree, that he seemed quite abstemious; yet he was said to al- 
low himself other liberties, which can byno means be recon- 
ciled to religion or morals. But he was fond of mixing pleasure 
and business, and of being esteemed excellent at both; upon 
which account he had a great respect for the characters of Alci- 
biades and Petronius, especially the latter, whom he would glad- 
ly be thought to resemble. His detractors charged him with 
some degree of affectation, and, perhaps, not altogether without 
grounds: since it was hardly possible for a young man with half 
the business of the nation upon him, and ‘the applause of the 
whole, to escape that infirmity. He had been early bred to 
business; was a most artful negociator, and perfectly understood 
foreign affairs. But what I have often wondered at, in a man of 
his temper, was his prodigious application, whenever he thought 
it necessary; for he would plod whole days and nights like the 
lowest clerk in an office. His talent of speaking in public, for 
which he was so very much celebrated, I know nothing of, ex- 
cept from the information of others; but men of understanding, 
ef both parties, have assured me, that, in this point, in their 
memory and judgment, he was never equalled. 
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oS) 
pil af VARIETY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
+e Zeno rejoiced that a shipwreck had thrown him on the Athe- 
at nian coast, and he owed to the loss of his fortune the acquisition 
He ty which he made of virtue, of wisdom, of immortality. 
doen — 
a Anaccount of three singular characters. 
yy 7 Among the company I found at Harrowgate, were six Irish 
AHH gentlemen, who had been my contemporaries in Trinity College 
fas ! at Dublin, and were right glad to see me, as we had been Socio- 
Bi. i rums,* a word of Swift’s, at the convivial house at Ring’s-end, for 
Lib many a summer’s evening, and their regard for me was great. 
tiie They thought I had long been numbered with the dead, as they 
; Hace ) could not get any account of me, for so many years, and when 
Py ae they saw me at their entering the public room, sitting by a beau- 
i ty, in deep discourse, G—d zounds, says one of them, there he is, 


at making love to the finest woman in the world. These gentle- 
men were, Mr. Gollogher, Mr. Gallaspy, Mr. Dunkley, Mr. 


Makins, Mr. Monaghan, and Mr. O'Keefe, descended from the 


Irish kings, and first cousin to the great O‘Keefe, who was bu- 


ried not long ago in Westminster abbey. 


They were all men 


of large fortunes, and, Mr. Makins excepted, were as handsome 





himself in the morning without oil or powder. 





TE 
I on matchless on the fiddle, sung well, and chatted agreeably, he was 
7 La a favourite with the ladies. They preferred ugly Makins (as he 
ie hd. was called), to many handsome men. _ I wiil here give the pub- 
hel lic the character of these Irish gentlemen for the honour of Ire- 
fae land, and as they were curiosities of the human kind. 
1B O'Keefe was as distinguished a character as I have ever 
ie ; known. He had read and thought, travelled and conversed, was 
hie i a man of sense, and a scholar; he had a greatness of soul which 
sie | shewed a preeminence of dignity, and by conduct and behaviour, 
. | * A term equivalent to doen companions. 
44 


fine fellows, as could be picked out in all the world. Makins 
pF fae was a very low thin man, not four feet high, and had but one eye, 
; ne with which he squinted most shockingly. He wore his own 
hair, which was short and bad, and only drest by his combing it 
But as he was 
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the faithful interpreters of the heart, always attested the most 

noble and generous sentiments. He had an extreme abhorrence 

of meanness of all kinds, treachery, revenge, envy, littleness of 
mind, and showed in all his actions the qualities that adorn a 
man. His learning was of the genteel and useful kind, a sort 
of agreeable knowledge which he acquired rather from a sound 
taste and good judgment, than from the books he read. He had 
a right estimation of things, and had gathered up almost every 
thing that is amusing or instructive. This rendered him a mas- 
ter in the art of pleasing, and as he had added to these improve- 
ments, the fashionable ornaments of life, languages and bodily 
exercises, he was the delight of all who knew him. 

Makins was possessed of all the excellent qualities and per- 
fections that are within the reach of human abilities. He had 
received from nature the happiest talents, and he made singular 
improvements of them by a successful application of them to 
the most useful and the most ornamental studies. Music, as 
before observed, he excelled in; his intellectual faculties were 
fine, and, to his honour, I can affirm, that he mostly employed 
them as he did his great estate. Though he was but five and 
twenty, he was a religious man; but his religion was without any 
melancholy; nor had it any thing of that severity of temper, which 
diffuses too often into the hearts of the religious, a morose con- 
tempt of the world, and an antipathy to its pleasures. 

Galiaspy was the tallest and strongest man I have ever seen; 
well made and very handsome; he had wit and abilities, sung 
well, and talked with great sweetness and fluency, but was so 
extremely wicked that it were better for him if he had been a 
natural fool. By his vast strength and activity, his riches and 
eloquence, few things could withstand him. He was the most 
profane swearer I have ever known; fought every thing, w—-d 
every thing, and drank seven in the hand; that is, seven glasses, 
so placed between the fingers of his right hand, that, in drink- 
ing, the liquor falls into the next glasses, and thereby he drank 
out of the first glass seven glasses atonce. This was a common 
thing I find from a book in my possession, in the reign of 
Charles II. in the madness that followed the restoration of that 


profligate ‘prince. But this gentleman was the only man I ever 
VOL. VIT. z 
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_ saw who could or would attempt to do it; and he made but one 

gulp of whatever he drank:—he did not swallow a fluid like other 
people, but if it was a quart, poured it in as from pitcher te 
pitcher. When he smoked tobacco, he always blew two pipes at 
once; one at each corner of his mouth, and threw the smoke of 
both out of his nostrils. He had killed two men in duels be- 
fore I left Ireland, and would have been hanged, but that it was 
his good fortune to be tried before a judge who never let any 
man suffer for killing another in this manner. He seduced all 
the women he could, and to many, whom he could not corrupt, 
offered violence. In sum, I never saw his equal in impiety, 
especially when inflamed by liquor, as he was every day of his 
life, though it was not in the power of wine to make him drunk, 
weak, or senseless. He set no bounds or restrictions to mirth 
and revels. He only slept every third night, and that, often in his 
clothes in a chair, where he would sweat so prodigiously, as te 
be wet quite through; as-wet as if come from a pond, or a pail of 
water had been thrown on him. While all the world was at rest, 
he was either drinking or dancing, scouring the baudy-houses, 
or riding as hard as he could drive his horse on some iniquitous 
project. Yet he never was sick, nor did he ever receive any 
hurt or mischief. In health, joy, and plenty, he passed life away, 
and died without a pang, about a year ago, at his house in the. 
county of Galway. This was Jack Gallasfy. There are, how- 
ever, some things to be said in his favour, and as he had more 
regard for me than for any of his acquaintance, [ should be un- 
grateful, if I did not do him all the justice in my power. 

He who considers merely himself—who cultivates his talents 
only for personal advancement, is little fitted to deserve the re- 
wards of literary fame. The laurel of the Muses is, in worldly 
gains, indeed, but a darren laurel. But is there nothing in the 
possession of a cultivated understanding? Is there no delight in 
that mental superiority which is so far above titles, and wealth, 
and power? Is there no remuneration in the pleasures of compo- 
sition and the exercises of the powers of the mind? 


A certain celebrated physician, now no more, took up his 
lodgings in an inn for the night. Being somewhat indisposed 
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by a violent cold, went early to his bed, and directed the servant 
to prepare a glassof warm punch, and to leave it by his bedside. 
This was accordingly done; but before the beverage was ready, 
the doctor was snoring in the arms of Morpheus. A fellow 
lodger in the same room, finding the doctor safely moored, sans 











ceremonie, emptied the glass. The doctor awaking in the morn- 
ing, was asked by his fellow lodger how he slept; Never better, 
replied the doctor; and casting his.eyes on the empty glass, fur- 
ther added, I knew that hot punch was with me a sovereign re- 
ceipt for a cold. 

Bishop Warburton’s opinion that the descent of Aineas into 
Tell, was a figurative description of his initiation into the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, was borrowed from Beaumont’s “ Gleanings of 
Antiquity.” Gibbon was not aware of this when he wrote his 
“ Critical Observations on the sixth book of the Aneid.” 

Socrates piqued himself upon having lived at Athens. He 
used to say that he found no instruction in stones or trees. 

Balzac has been much admired for the remark that the girls 
of his village were too stupid to be deceived by a man of wit; 
but Simonides had said before him, that the Thessalians were 
too foolish to be the dupes of poetical illusion. 

Handel told one of the royal family, who asked him how he 
liked his playing on the violoncello,—“ Why, sir, your highness 
plays like a prince.” Of the Prussian monarch, it may be said, 
that he writes verses like a king. 

The great Johnson, in deploring the disordered intellect of 
Collins, in a letter to Dr. Joseph Warton, thus freely expres- 
ses himself. 

“ How little can we venture to exult in any intellectual pow- 


ers or literary attainments, when we consider the condition of | 


poor Collins. I knew him a few years ago, full of hopes and 
full of projects; versed in many languages, high in fancy, and 
strong in retention. This busy and forcible mind, is now under 
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oemeegere ee : 
the government of those who lately would not have been able te 
comprehend the least and most narrow of its designs!’’ 


The moralists all talk of the uncertainty of fortune, and the 
transitoriness of beauty; but it is yet more dreadful to consider, 


that the powers of the mind, are equally liable to change, that 
understanding may make its appearance, and depart, that it may 


blaze aml expire. 











I have always thought that Gray emulated the ruggedness of 
an Alpine mountain in the initial verse of his celebrated latin Ode; 


O tu severi religio loci. 


The great Johnson was so ignorant of music, that he de- 
fines diapason a term in music; whereas the diapason is a set of 
pipes in an organ. It is curious that both Dr. Johnson and lord 
Chesterfield hated music. Johnson wished a difficult piece of 
music impossible, and Chesterfield writes to his son, “ I insist 
upon your neither piping nor fiddling. Few things would mor- 
tify me more, than to see you bearing a part in a concert, with 
a fiddle under your chin, or a pipe in your mouth.” 

It is laughable that Voltaire should speak of Warburton, as 
one who had ¢rés mal commenté Shaksfheare.—Il vaudrait mieux 
(says the lively Gaul,) gue le Warburton commentét ? Opera des 
Gueux! (Vernaculé Beggar’s Opera.) 

Burke says finely, yealous Love lights his torch at the fire- 
brands of the Furies. 


Clifton, speaking of America, says, 
*‘ Where Fancy sickens, and where Genius dies.” 


The earl of Buchan, in eulogizing Thomson’s works, says, 


“¢ And live they shall, the charm of every eye, 
“ Till Nature sickens, and the Seasons die.” 


Camper has produced a table which expresses by figures, the 
extent of the facial angle in different animals. By this analysis, 
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the cranium and face of a negro have a nearer affinity to those 
of an ourang outang, than of a white man. In the head ofa 
white man the facial angle is usually 80 degrees; in a negro 70; 
in the ourang outang 65. This subject has been illustrated in 
Bell’s recent work, entitled * Essays on the Anatomy of Ex- 
pression in Painting.” } 

Sir John Hawkins, in his biography of doctor Johnson, has 
some very strange similies. He compares lord Chesterfield to 
a bear! Sir John makes some curious decisions, ex cathedra. 
He pronounces lord Chatam a pertinacious yelper, and Gold- 
smith an idiot. “ We of the club,” says the knight, “ looked on 
Goldsmith as a mere literary drudge.”—Sir John, it is to be 
hoped, understood fiddling, better than English. ‘ Johnson,” 
says he, * fixed on forty-nine subjects, but from the versatility of 
his genius, never finished one of them.” Sir John has been 
compared to a snail that crawls over the Belvedere Apollo, and 
endeavours by leaving his filthy slime behind, to obscure the 
beauty of the figure, 

When the great Johnson told some one that it was not for 
him to bandy words with his sovereign, a passage of Massinger 
was probably in his recollection. Pulcheria, in the Emperor of 
the East, says 


Pil not dandy 
Words with your mightiness. 
The translators of Virgil have grossly misunderstood a pase 
sage of his third Eclogue. : 


Lenta quibus torno facili superaddita vitis 
Diffusos edera vestit pallente corymbos. 


Vitis here does not mean vine; the vine has no place on the 
cup, before described. The poet is describing the ivy only, its 
stem, foliage and fruit. Vitis implies nething but the wvbuiy; 
the vimen, er branch of the ivy. 
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The French are still fond of what is called hieroglyphic wri- 
ting; and many female ornaments are decorated in this fantastic 
manner. The petits maitres sometimes use it in billet doux; 
thus, the head of a horse, a branch of a tree, and number 12, 
mean, meet me at the wood of Boulogne at noon. An O, a 7; 
and a 2, imply, at the opera, the seventh box of the second row. 








In the extensive garrets of the Hotel des Invalides, is a large 
and interesting collection of plans of all the fortified towns of 
France. They are only shown on one particular day of the 
year, and it is not easy to procure access. They are beautifully 
executed in relief with cork and other materials, the rivers and 
trenches being of looking-glass. This exhibition is one of the 
most rare and singular in Paris, and does honour to the magnifi- 
cence of Louis XIV. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
HORACE IN LONDON—BOOK Il, ODE Ff. 
TO MR. KEMBLE. 

Motum ex Metello consule civicum. 


In battles, provok’d by the blood-tainted Thane, 
When tempests assail aged Lear, 
When Fortune deserts the poor lunatic Dane; 
In Richard the cruel, or Hotspur the vain, 
O! when shall your equal appear? 


The wreath of applause what philosopher scorns? 
°Tis a crown of the sweetest moss roses: 
But when it the brow of an actor adorns, 
The public oft mix a few good natur’d thorns, 
To tickle his ears when he dozes. 


Awhile to your theatre now bid adieu! 
Fly, fly from the tumult and riot! ; 
Attempt not your truncheon and staff to renew; 
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But give them to Townsend to help to subdue 
The foes to new prices and quiet. 


For hark! what a discord of bugles and bells, 
What whistling and springing of rattles, 
What screaming and groaning, and hissing, and yells, 
Till mad-headed Mammon his victims compels, 
To scuffles, rows, riots, and battles. 


And now from the barracks of Bow-street, good lack! 
A band under Zownsend and Sayers, 
Wave high their gilt staffs,while the dull sounding thwack, 
Falls frequent and thick on the enemies’ back, 
Or visits their pate with a merry ton’d crack, 
In aid of king John, and the players. 


The Billingsgate muses, indignant to find, 
Catalini and fidlers from Paris, 
Usurping their place; in revenge have combin’d 
To kick up this dust in the popular mind, 
So fatal to Kemdle and Harris. 


What surly drown dear has not gladly receiv’d 
The misers who o/d prices stick to? 
At Bow-street, what knight is not sorely aggriey’d, 
When christians are cross’d, unbelievers beliey’d, 
O story mirabile dictu. 


To mix in this warfare, regardless of fear, 
What ’prentice or clerk is unwilling: 
From Smithfield and Wapping what heroes appear, 
Who fight, and acknowledge, for all they hold dear. 
When the object of war’s the last shilling. 


What fists of defiance the pugilists wield, 

What Jews have not had bloody noses? 
What victim of law, who to Mainwaring yields, 

But gladly, forever, would leave Cold Bath Fields. 
To fight here pro Aris et facis? 
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But gently, my Muse, hush your angry ton’d lyre, 5 
From rows so disgraceful remove, 
And seated at home by your own parlour fire, 
Let beauty and claret your numbers inspire, 
To melody, laughter, and love. 


BOOK I.—ODE XXXVI. 


Persicos odi, puer, apparatus. 


HeEzE, waiter, I’ll dine in this box, 

I’ve look’d at your long bill of fare. 
A Pythagorean it shocks, 

To view all the rarities there. 


I’m not overburthen’d with cash, 
Roast beef is the dinner for me; 
Then why should I eat calipash, 
Or why should I eat calipee? 


Your ¢rifles no trifle, I ween, 

To customers prudent as Iam, 
Your peas in December are green, 

But I’m not so green as to buy ’em. 


With venison, I seldom am fed, 

Go bring me the sirloin, you ninny, 
Who dines at a guinea a head, 

Will ne’er by his head get a guinea. 


Gop save great Johnny Bull, 

Long live our noble Bull, 
God save John Bull. 

Make him ufroarious, 

With lungs like Boreas, 

Till he’s victorious, 

God save John Bull. 
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O, Johnny Bull, be true, 
Oppose the prices new, 
And make them fall! 
Curse Kemdle’s politics, 














Frustrate his knavish tricks, 
Confound them all! 


No private boxes let 
Intriguing ladies get, 

Thy night, John Bull! 
From little pigeon holes, 
Defend us jolly souls, 

And we will sing, dy Goles, | 
God save John Bull. " oe: 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[ We insert with great cheerfulness the following Anacreontic, and shai} 
at all times be gratified by any further communication from the elegant scho- 
lar to whom we are indebted for it. ] 


Mr. OLpscHOOL, 
The following is one of the first attempts of atiro. He ventures it with 
diffidence; and should it be found unworthy of your approbation, he will not 
be disappointed. 
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FOR THE PORT YFOLIO, 


HAPPY PAIR. 


BY ROBT. BOLLING, LATE OF BUCKINGHAM CO. VIRGINIA, 1764, 


The author’s parents suggested the idea of the following canzonet, in which 
the husband speaks to the wife. 
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Op soul, some thirty years ago, 

(To think on’t makes my bosom glow;) 
You taught me, (may the Almighty bless 
Thee doubly) what was happiness, 

And since, calm Reason for our guide, 
We’ve liv’d a life most satisfied, 
Without a simple thought to roam, 

On other joys than those at home. 


i al ot “5 
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Thou then, my dear, wert handsome: now 
Old age has furrow’d o’er thy brow, 
Right reverend white thy silver hair, 
Some Jack of teeth—what then my dear? 
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The beauties, which you erst possess’d, 
Reside in Nancy’s face and breast: 

Her blooming cheek, her brilliant eyes— 
What yours did once, excite surprise; 
Yes, all your virtuous daughters share 
The graces, which you used to wear. 


The sons, which, under God, we’ve rais’d, 


Are worthy sons, His name be prais’d: 
Desire to please us all express; 


Sure this, my dear, is happiness. 


One only grief corrodes my heart: 
Who knows, alas! how soon we part? 
But part we must, to grieve is vain, 
Perhaps we part fo meet again. 
That thought, O Death, eludes thy dart, 
And pours true comfort on my heart. 

I am not without trust, whate’er 
Confusing notions interfere, 


That, after death, creation’s Lord, 


A new existence will afford, 


With greater powers of thought and sense, 


T’ enjoy his free munificence; 
So let that rest, both now and then, 


His Heavenly will be done. 


WRITTEN 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO MALYVINA. 


AT THE FALLS OF THE 


Amen. 


PASSAIC. 


ALoneE on the banks of Passaic I roam’d, 
Oh clear flow’d its waters through vallies so green; 
O’er bold jutting rocks its wild cataract foam’d, 
All Nature combin’d to embellish the scene. 


O’er hills and through dales, and each wild tangl’d wood, 
As onward I wander’d, entranc’d with each view; 
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Babb’ling Echo replied to the loud roaring flood, 
And bright were the flowers bespangl’d with dew. 


So wrapt was my soul in this dream of delight, 
My heart in its magic delusion so caught, 
All worldly reflections were driven to flight, 
E.’en thou, dear Malvifia, one moment forgot. 


Oh yes! for a moment, thy memory slept, 
And Nature triumphant enjoy’d her full sway; 
But the next, to my heart the remembrance crept, 
That thou who gave joy to each scene wert away. 


Then faded the landscape, and sorrow possest 
That heart which before was so joyous and light:— 
So transient the pleasure that dwells in my breast, 
Depriv’d of thy converse my fondest delight. 
July 29th, 1811. Oscar. 
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MORTUARY. 


Ar the commencement of this year, the Editor of The Port 
Folio, animated by returning health and increased resources, 
ventured to speak with exultation of the brilliant prospects which 
dawned on his future labours. But the powers, even of the 
strongest, are precarious—and the hopes of the sanguine frail 
and delusive. A single month—a few short days—have outlived 
not only ail these fond anticipations, but the fancy toothat indulged 
them; and it is now our melancholy duty to announce the sudden 
death of 


JOSEPH DENNIE, ESQUIRE, 


on the afternoon of the seventh of January. 

Subdued and humbled as we are, by witnessing the recent and 
unexpected dissolution of one who hdd so many titles to our 
esteem, we know not in what language to convey our sensibility 
to the merits of this amiable gentleman, and accomplished scbo- 
lar, thus lost in the maturity of his geniusjand the full career of 
his usefulness. Though his existence was limited to forty-four 
years, they had been years of various forttine. The dazzling 
successes which had flattered his early life, were for some time 
gradually darkening, and to these misfortunes had been more res 
cently added the pangs of domestic affliction, which have pecu- 
liar power to wound the irritable and sensitive feelings of genius, 
and to weaken the energies of the most exalted understanding. 
But the soothing arts of reflection, and the affectionate sym-~- 
pathy of friends, had vanquished at last all these enemies—the 
dreary images of sorrow were hastily receding—the gloom 
of disease and care, which had so long oppressed him, was 
now passing away, and the light of fairer hopes broke upon his 
slumbers. With renovated health, with a mind restored to ease, 
and a heart returning to all its affections, his friends gladly hailed 
the renewed and vigorous exertions of his genius. But it was 


only the hectic strength which wrestles over the tomb. On these 
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bright and cherished expectations the grave has suddenly closed. 
Scarcely had he returned thanks for the new health which the 
bounty of Providence assigned to him, when his gratitude for the 
possession of these blessings was interrupted by the loss of them. 
The glow of ambition—the high and generous flush of new pro 
jects of literature, or benevelence, was yet warm on his check, 
-when the coldness of death invaded it. He had scarcely strewed 
on the recent grave of his father the offerings of filial reverence, 
when a similar duty to himself is thus feebly executed by the 
unsteady hand of mourning Friendship. It is on recollections 
like these, at once so painful and so consolatory, that the fond- 
ness of affection will long delight to dwell—and we reluctantly 
leave them to share with others our regret for his loss, and to 
speak of the deceased, not as a friend, but as he will be known to 
his country at large, and to posterity. 

That country will be insensible of its obligations, unless it 
number Mr. DEnniE among its most meritorious citizens.— 
Next, and next only to those distinguished beings to whom hea- 
ven has given capacity to lead a nation’s arms to freedom, or 
guide her councils to happiness, may be safely ranked the few, 
who contribute to purify her morals, and adorn her name by ele- © 
gant literature. Their value is not always appreciated, because 
the gradual revolution they accomplish, may escape the eye of 
vulgar calculation, but their efficacy is not less certain, nor their 
utility less permanent. In our own country, more especially, 
the avenues to political fame are so wide, the interest of public 
concerns so overwhelming, that they absorb, perhaps, too much 
of our attention. For the distinction they confer is momentary— 
the honours they bring are very precarious; and often after a few 
years of feverish notoriety, that man subsides into a mortified and 
sullen politician, whose talents, otherwise directed, might have 
yielded honourable distinction to himself, and permanent lustre 

to his country. Mr. Dennie gave to the powers of his mind a 

far more useful application. The great purpose of all his exer- 

tions, the uniform pursuit of his life, was to disseminate among 
his countrymen a taste for elegant literature, to give to education 
and to letters their proper elevation in the public esteem, and re- 
claiming the youth of America from the low career of sordid in- 
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terests, to fix steadfastly their ambition on objects of a more ex- 
alted character. In this honourable enterprize, he stood at first 
almost alone. But such is the power of a single mind in awaken- 








ing the talents of a whole nation, so easily may the pliant mate- 
rials of public opinion be moulded by the plastic hand of genius, 
that the establishment of his work may be considered as forming 
an zra in the literary history of America. His example had a 
magical power, not only over the circle who were influenced 
by attachment to his person, but on all who had the slight- 
est tincture of learning. The attention of the people was 
excited by his brilliancy—the purest scholars of the country 
flocked to his standard, and the nation was seduced at once 
into the luxury of literature. This was the prominent object 
and the reward of his ambition—for no occasion was ever omit- 
ted to sustain our literary pretentions, and no man sought with 
more eagerness, or cherished with more enthusiastic kindness, 
the faintest glimmerings of American genius. The first efforts 
of the timid were encouraged by an attractive gentleness, their 
errors corrected with mildness, and none were repelled by su- 
perciliousness or dogmatism. How successful were his endea- 
vours to purify the taste, and improve the morals of his country- 
men—how long and how largely he contributed to their instruc- 
tion and amusement, need not be told to any who afte familiar 
with American society. Of the individual himself we may be 
permitted to speak with greater confidence. In the various ac- 
quireinents which compose the character of a man of letters, Mr. 
Denne had unquestionably no equal in this country, and few, 
if any, superiors in Europe. At a very early age he abandoned 
the ordinary pursuits of life to offer his undivided devotion on 
the altar of literature. The love of letters was, indeed, his dar- 
ling passion—the light which had charmed his youth, which il- 
luminated his manhood, which still threw its mellow and wa- 
vering beam on the sickness and sorrow even of his dying 
hour. In the indulgence of this enthusiasm he had been a 
most laborious student—he had read every thing on every sub- 
ject—so that if the rigidly exact sciences be excepted, there 
was scarcely a topic of human knowledge with which he was not 
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familiar. But he delighted most in the moral studies—in those 
inguiries which, diversified by a thousand hues, conduct us to 
the knowledge of man—of his history, his nature and his habits, 
the most splendid periods of his existence, the highest exertions 
of his intellect. These were the favourite studies to which he 
abandoned all his genius. He had ranged, indeed, with an excur- 
sive step over the entire field of literature; but he loved most to 
linger by those enchanting spots which the highest culture had 
embellished, and to gather from their exuberance the choicest low- 
ers. So pure, indeed, was its texture, so delicate its conceptions, 
that his mind.seemed, if we may speak so, to have been bathed at 
its birth in the very essence of literature—to be daily fed with the 
celestial dews of learning The stores which his unwearied dili- 
gence had thus collected, were retained by a memory of extraordi- 
nary vigour, and animated by an ardent and almost oriental imagi- 
nation. Such was the discipline to which his extensive acquire- 
ments had been subjected—so obedient to his will the powers of 
his mind, that we have never listened with so much fascination to 
the colloquial powers of any other individual. Abounding in felicity 
of expression, and a singular aptness of quotation, decorated with 
every ornament that did not border on gaudiness, it possessed a 
copiousness and elegance—and had about it a captivating origina- 
lity which we have never seen before united. His written style 

was but the transcript of his conversation. It was marked by 
the same attractive grace, the same affluence and even luxu- 
riance, which, if it be considered as sometimes above its sub- 
ject, erred only by its elegance—like some spotless virgin, 
who, whether in the splendour of society, or the humbler cares 
of the household, was always attired with fastidious delicacy. Of 
his works it would be superfluous now to speak, since they will 
shortly be collected by his friends, and must then vindicate their 
own pretentions. It was, however, his own and the public mis- 
fortune, that his literary exertions were, for the most part, occa- 
sional] and desultory—that his mind had never yet been seen in 
all its development—or occupied the high and ample space 
which its natural expansion would justify it in assuming. His 
works are therefore rather the promise of what he more serious- 
ly meditated, and what, but for his premature loss, he would not 
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have failed to accomplish. Yet, even imperfect as they now re- 
main, they bear honourable testimony to his genius, and will al- 
ways form a valuable addition to the literature of America—they 
will at least attest his sincere devotion to the great cause of reli- 
‘gion and morals, and learning, which all his writings assisted to 
defend and dessiminate. 

But his literary attainments, however distinguished, his works 
however honourable, were only subordinate parts of his estima- 
ble character. The most exalted powers are not always united 
with the kindliest tempers—and the flame of genius is too often 
discoloured by malignity. But in his harmonious composition 
the highest brilliancy of understanding wasseen unshaded through 
the most transparent purity of heart. The fondness of friendship 
here hesitates with distrust of its own partiality. Yet on those 
who have enjoyed an intimacy with departed worth, there seems 
to devolve with the peculiar power, a peculiar duty to declare its 
value. We will not, therefore, so far wrong ourselves, or the 
memory of him whom we love to honour, as to suppress the con- 
viction that it was never our lot to know a being more emphati- 
cally pure and amiable. Far from impairing his natural goodness, 
the embellishments of education served only to give it a bolder 
relief, and a more striking contrast. With all its rich variety of 
ornament—its festooned columns, its Asiatic magnificence, the 
inner temple of the heart, was of the most chaste and Doric sim- 
plicity. There was indeed in his character something quite new 
and original to our experience. It was not the simplicity of Gold- 
smith—nor the artlessness of Lafontaine. It was more amiable 
than either—it was the natural excellence of a heart occupied 
only with the honourable feelings of our nature, and shrinking 
intuitively from all the avenues by which the sordid passions 
might approach him. In the midst of the world, he did not seem 
to live so much in it, as above it—in his own abstract and un- 
mingled sphere of goodness. Yet he was not negligent of his du- 
ties to society. In circumstances never beyond mediocrity, he 
gave with a generous disr@gard of himself to all who needed his 
bounty—in his least prosperous hour, he never withheld the li- 
beral, though limited charity, and even the few to whom retalia- 


tion would have been injury, received only kindness and oblivion. 
VOL. VII. 28 
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A man of letters by profession, he was totally free from literary 
jealousy; but, severe only to himself, and apparently uncon- 
scious of his own superiority, he gave to every one the fullest 
measure of applause. On his own high and scrupulous honour, 
his life was a practical commentary. His religious convictions 
were steadfast and uniform. His faith equally removed from in- 
tolerance and levity, was of that amiable cast which renders re- 
ligion the guide of prosperity, and the solace of misfortune, and 
on his own death bed he derived from it those consolations which 
his writings have so often taught they were capable of imparting. 
To his private virtues let those who have long known him— 
let that wide circle of whom he was the delight and the orna- 
ment, bear testimony. So full of urbanity and gentleness were his 
manners—so amiable his deportment, that none could approach, 
without loving a man from whom there never escaped an unkind 
e€xpression—who, in his graver mood, was an instructive friend; 
and in his social hours, a most gay, and captivating companion. 
However, therefore, his writings may be received by the world, 
or with whatever harshness its colder eye may regard the weak- 
nesses incident to his nature, there are many who will long see 
with affectionate regret, the tomb which incloses a being once 
distinguished by all that can endear our sympathies, or excite 
our admiration. 

These hasty and imperfect lines convey but faintly the feel- 
ings which his death has suggested. They do not aspire to de- 
lineate his character. That task is committed to abler hands; 
nor would the writer have permitted himself even this melan- 
choly indulgence, were it not necessary in some way to intro- 
duce a topic, on which he could neither be silent with propri- 
ety, nor trust his feelings with safety. 

x» 
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MONODY ON THE DEATH OF JOSEPH DENNIE, ESQ. 


Mysterious Nature, at whose shrine I bow, 
How passing strange! how wonderful art thou! 
When on the couch the extended body lies, 
Lost to the world—incompetent to rise; 

A breathing mass—insensible of breath, 

The senses touch’d with temporary death; 
Then active Fancy haunts the slumberer’s bed, 
And pours terrific visions round his head. 

Soft smile the hours of rest—we close our eyes 
On placid moonbeams and on sparkling skies; 
When horrid Fancies, worse than poets feign, 
Rise from the grave of sleep, and haunt the brain. 


Such fearful thoughts my drooping soul opprest, 


When calm Oblivion sooth’d each sense to rest— 
Methought the cloudless moon, in lustre bright, 
Alike the queen of Silence and of Night; 

Was rising to her full meridian tour, 

And bath’d the landscape with a silver shower. 


Heedless what course my wandering feet might take, 


T wandered by the margin of a lake. 

Delighted with a prospect so serene, 
[ stood and gaz’d on night’s majestic queen; 

And mark’d her streaming rays of pallid white, 
That on the foilage fell with touch so light, 
As fearful Silence from her haunt should flee, 
And wake the quiet slumber of the tree— 

Sudden methought in tones distinct and clear, 
The welcome voice of Friendship caught mine ear. 
I follow’d, and a form arose to view, 

Beneath the shade the baneful cypress threw. 
At such an hour of night I could not bear 
To tread that gloom and hold communion there, 

And canst thou in this gloomy shade sojourn, 
This cold and dreary shadow of the urn; 

Whom Friendship, Genius, and the Muse caress, 
And whom each gentler spirit joys to bless? 
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Behold! how beautiful the moonbeams break 
On the smooth bosom of this crystal lake; 
Or when the Zephyr o’er the surface trips, 
And strives to touch the shadow with his lips; 
Chaste Dian’s image flies from place to place, 
And thus eludes that wanton boy’s embrace, 
Come then, my friend, and wander forth with me, 


_O leave the shade of that unhallow’d tree! 


At such an hour, the spirit stirring Muse 

Delights to wander in these peaceful dews; 
She waits thy coming, with a smile serene, 
To walk with thee and bless the moon-light green. 
And has that voice, which thou has’t lov’d so long, 
That always bound thee by a spell so strong, 
No longer power, to charm thy tardy feet, 
And woo thee from that cold and dark retreat? 
Come then, my friend, and wander forth with me, 
O quit the shadow of the cypress tree. 

Lo, ev’ry gentle spirit is awake! 
Beside the margin of this peaceful lake. 
They call thy footsteps, from that tree of death, 
In cheerful whispers, mild as Mercy’s breath. 
Yes, all thy guardian spirits hover round, 
And chide thy steps, on such unhallow’d ground, 
They wait thee, to participate their bliss, 
And bid thee *welcome, to an hour like this. 
Come then, my friend, and wander forth with me, 
O quit the shadow of the cypress tree.— 

Lo! Friendship calls, in sorrow and dismay, 
That voice so sacred, summons thee away, 
That sound was ever fraught with magic power, 
To charm the sorrows of thy saddest hour, 
And drive away those fiends that haunt thy brain, 
That very voice, alas! is heard in vain. 
Come then, my friend, O! wander forth with me, 
And quit the shadow of the cypress tree. 


* The amiable traits in the character of the late editor of The Port Folio 
“are Not prokably go generally known ag his genius. 
+ 
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* It is Unnecessary to dwell on the popularity of Mr. Dennie’s Lay Preacher. 


—— 


This hour has sainted Melancholy blest, 
And does she claim thee as her ancient guest? 
O how unfit, beneath this shadow drear, 
To taste those joys so holy and so dear. 
He who frequents the placid moon-beam finds, 
A sacred luxury, for pensive minds. 
Tis his alone, to relish with delight 
The solemn, awful, mysteries of night. 
This shade affords thee no such hallow’d spell, 
Here sprites unblest, and wicked demons dwell} 
No sympathy here wounds with gen’rous pain, 
Unholy forms arise, that tear the brain; 
Come then, my friend, and wander forth with me; 
O quit the shadow of the cypress tree. 

Does Contemplation bid thy soul expand, 
Behold this arch, magnificent and grand! 
This noble arch—the cincture of the sight, 
And strew’d so plenteous with the fires of night. 
Thus does high Heav’n hold intercourse with mien, 
And thus Devotion sparkles from the pen. 
*Tis this unveils Religion’s awful shrine, 
And kindles rapture in a soul like thine.* 

Here Madness raves, Despair and every sprite, 

That haunt the sober quietude of night. 
Chill hang the dews upon the cypress leaves, 
Loud and more loud the boding raven grieves; 
Mournful the gale of midnight murmurs by, 
And through the deep’ning foilage heaves a sigh. 
Come then, my friend, and wander forth with me, 
O leave the shadow of the cypress tree. 


He came—how chang’d was DEnNIE to my sight! 


His garment glow’d a robe of silver white! 
Fairer than life—majestic was his tread, 

A star of glory twinkled on his head— 

He turn’d and paus’d—then eying me awhile, 
Said nought, but vanish’d with a placid smile. 
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I turn’d again—the cold, ungenial shade, 
The midnight dews—the horror haunted glade 
Were seen no more, and where the cypress threw 
Its dismal gloom—the smiling olive grew— 
Where the soft moonbeam tipt the branch above, 
With silver light sat Mercy’s snow-white dove. 
I gaz’d awhile transported, but the dream 


Fled with the shades of night, before the beam. 
A. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘THouGH afflicted and embarrassed by the lamented death of 
the late editor of this Journal, his successors are not unmindful 
of the duties of their station. In all its difficulties, whether as- 
sailed by enemies, or occasionally weakened by the relaxing dili- 
gence of friends, The Port Folio has been cordially greeted by 
the distinct and audible voice of public approbation. Toa kind- 
ness at once so indulgent and flattering, it were worse than in- 
¢ratitude to bé insensible. An union has therefore been formed, 
among some of the oldest and most steadfast contributors to this 
Journal, who have determined that no exertion shall be omitted, 
no assistance in their power withheld to support the literary re- 
putation of The Port Folio. Unwilling to rely on the casual aid 
of strangers, their association is strengthened by a direct and 
immediate interest in the success of their own labours, the safest 
pledge of their sincerity and diligence. Of their own pretensions 
to the public favour it is not for them to speak, nor will they 
tempt the unwary by splendid promises which may hereafter 
reproach their negligence. But animated as they are, by all 
the motives which can stimulate the exertions of men—a zeal- 
ous care that an establishment which they have so long cherish- 
ed, shall not be suffered to decay—an ardent desire of literary 
distinction, and the impulse of interest, they may venture to hope 
that thosejwho have been accustomed to look to this Journal for 
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amusement or instruction, shall not be in future, disappointed. 
They cherish, too sincerely, the memory of the late accomplish- 
ed editor, and have too high an admiration for his talents, to 
presume that his loss can be supplied; but they still believe that 
their united exertions may accomplish something not unworthy 
of public favour. 

Yet though in some degree, independent of external aid, we 
do not the less cordially invite the contributions of the learned 
and liberal scholars of our country. To our success, none who 
value the reputation of America, can, we trust, be wholly in- 
sensible. Standing far aloof from the contentious scene of her 
politics, our aim is the aggrandizement, the literary splendour 
of the country at large, a subject offensive to no sect, but the 
common cause of all. 

Those too, who are ambitious of honest fame, may be invited 
to communicate freely with us, from the ample means which 
this Journal affords of rendering their speculations notorious— 
since it has attained a wide circulation through every part of the 
union, and enrolls among its patrons, the most distinguished 
names in America. We shall therefore cheerfully receive, and 
leniently judge all that may be submitted to us, and always ex- 
ercise with slow and reluctant hand, the odious prerogative of 
rejection. 

The topics calculated for a journal so miscellaneous as ours, 
cannot be embraced even in the widest description. But it may 
not be superfluous, to suggest certain prominent points, on 
which we shall in future, bestow a marked attention, and to 
which we wish to direct the liberal studies of our contributors. 

The Port Folio is essentially a national work—It is the old- 
est existing journal, we believe of a similar character, in Ame- 
rica, and whatever, therefore, may tend to illustrate its literary 
or physical resources, to advance, or to adorn its prosperity, 
shall find its appropriate place in this Journal—With this view, 
we shall cheerfully inserst judicious and authentic accounts of 
any portion of American history, more particularly every thing 
that may tend to preserve a knowledge of the habits, manners, 
and even costume of the aborigines—well written tours through 
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any portion of the United States—Interesting papers on agricul- 
ture—Disquisitions on the fine and useful arts, and all the vari- 
ous information comprehended under the name of statistics. 
To the poetic genius of America, we shall ever give a wil- 
ling attention. In all our researches, we seck most diligently 
for that pearl of price, original poetic talent, and though con- 
demned to waste our time in turning over much juvenile and 
crude versification, we are always amply repaid by even a tran- 
sient glimpse of the hidden glories of Genius. We would, how- 
ever, warn our young poets, instead of copying from authors, 
either ancient or modern, descriptions of foreign nature and for- 
eign manners, to study that best author Nature, not clothed with 
learning or distorted in books, but in the simple guise in which 
she is seen every where around us. There is not a more pic- 








turesque or poetic region than our own—Arcadia itself is not 
more beautiful nor yet more sonorous than Pennsylvania; and 
the Thames, or even the-Arno, are insipid brooks, by the 
side of the Hudson or the Schuylkill. If we would rise above 
inanimate nature, our own annals are abundantly furnished with 
materials for poetry. The genius of Campbell, has not antici- 
pated our finest subjects of poesy; for the colonization, the In- 
dian wars, the revolutionary contest, teem with events of suffi- 
cient interest for every flight of the Muse. We hope, therefore, 
to receive ample contribution on all the topics we have indica- 
ted. But before we conclude, we would request, that those who 
may be impatient for the appearance of their papers, to remem- 
ber the variety of clashing pretensions to precedence, which it 
is our province to reconcile, and to impute any occasional delay 
of publication, not to inattention on our part, but to the inevita- 
ble difficulty of adjusting the respective claims of numerous and 
yaluable contributors. 


Jupce Cooper has perused the observations of Mr. Johns; 
but he finds nothing in them that might tempt him to reply; and 
he declines all controversy that does not promise to contribute 
to public information. 7 
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